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Oliver R. Barrett 


Suddenly, early on Sunday morning, March 5, death came 
to Oliver R. Barrett. He had enjoyed generally good health 
and unusual mental vigor to the end of a full life. 

A member of The Abraham Lincoln Association from 
1928, and a director beginning in 1941, Oliver Barrett was 
so well known to students of Lincoln that it seems super- 
fluous to recapitulate the tributes paid him by so many. 
Prefaces and acknowledgements in noteworthy Lincoln 
books for more than a quarter of a century have almost in- 
variably carried his name, for truly it was all but impossible 
to produce a Lincoln biography without consulting Oliver 
Barrett and his famous collection. It was indeed fitting that 
a few months before his death his own story came to be told 
by Carl Sandburg, the one who could best tell the story of 
the greatest Lincoln Collector. 

Although he was an attorney prominent in his chosen pro- 
fession, Oliver Barrett recognized that his status as lawyer 
was in a sense secondary to his status as collector and student. 
He once remarked, jokingly, but perhaps with a larger 
measure of truth than he intended, “My collection is my 
real work. I only practice law so that I can do my collecting.” 
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Like others, but in his own peculiar way, he learned the 
penalty as well as the reward for a hobby that grew into a 
life work. And yet the hours and days and years that went 
into his collection and its associated joys were perhaps his 
finest, excepting only those devoted to his family life and to 
his friendships. 

The friendliness, helpful criticism and encouragement 
which Oliver Barrett gave to the editor of the Quarterly in 
the course of his Lincoln studies is but one instance among 
many. He is said never to have turned down a serious writer 
who needed to consult his material, and it was admittedly 
not always easy or convenient for him to place his collection 
at the service of historians and biographers. The editor 
knows of one vacation period that might have been spent 
fishing in the north woods if it had not been devoted to a 
requesting Lincolnite. 

The time and thought that Oliver Barrett gave to those 
who sought his aid cannot be overvalued, but it cannot often 


be identified, as it lies on page after page of the books done 
by others. We shall all miss him, very much. 
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Our Reluctant Contemporary: 
Abraham Lincoln* 


By Davin C. MEaARNs 


T has been, in all conscience, quite a while since Dr. 
Randall enquired of his colleagues if the Lincoln theme 
had been exhausted and the answer came back to him 

“No, only the vocabularies, imaginations and restraints of 
the orators.” Strangely, however, the state of depletion has 
not imposed continence; there has been no letting up, no 
respite; there has been no experimentation with reticence; 
no experience with silence; no time for study and discovery. 
Instead, the Lincoln noise is unabated and is generally as 
meaningless and emotional as a roar, proclaiming nothing 
but a forgotten presence far away. 

Realizing this, recognizing in myself one of the addicted, 
habitual, chronic, self-indulgent victims of Lincolnics, help- 
less to immunize myself from the epidemic, you may easily 
accept the assurance of my discomfort now. It does not lessen 
my distress to know that you, too, have been infected with 
the malaise for you have had strength enough and energy 
enough and ingenuity enough to master it. Unhappily, I can- 
not offer myself even as evidence of the possibilities of cure, 
but rather am obliged, somewhat painfully, to exhibit those 
symptomatic sores. Neither does it assuage my feeling to be 
told that elsewhere across the land other fevered parrots 
speak their maudlin lines, for each of us, intolerant of the 
others’ hallucination, defends his own vicarship and out of 
that defense emerges an American delusion. On his own 
part, Mr. Lincoln can only be startled and dismayed by such 

* An Address given at the annual meeting of The Abraham Lincoln Association, 


Springfield, Illinois, February 13, 1950, with revisions made in the light of addi- 
tional information on the “Ten Points,” gathered after the address was delivered. 
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wanton and diffused and differing reincarnations. No won- 
der he is lost. 

He said of himself that he could not escape history but 
he has escaped as surely as the cabin where he was born has 
eluded that marble envelope in Kentucky. His disguises are 
many. He is sometimes a public park, sometimes a shrine, 
sometimes a post-mark, sometimes a college, sometimes an 
automobile, sometimes an hotel, sometimes a bank, some- 
times an insurance company, sometimes a ship at sea, some- 
times a profile upon a penny. 

In private enterprise he is ubiquitous. In Los Angeles, 
for example, he is at once an acceptance corporation, an 
apartment house, an amusemertt park, a beauty salon, a 
liquor shop, a multigraphing establishment, a steak house 
and a confectioner’s parlor; in Philadelphia he is a beef 
company, a big boy hats and caps store, a day nursery, a hand 
laundry, a locksmith service, an optical company, and a 
school of barbering; in Boston he is asphalt, a bowling alley, 
an engraver, a leather company, a meter company, an oil 
company; in Centralia he is a cafe; in Calumet he is a food 
shop and a packing company; at Blue Island he is a real 
estate agent; at Bloomington he is a market; at Berwyn he 
is a cleaner and dyer; at Batavia he is a tavern; New York 
has a hamburger-roll bakery which bears his name; while in 
Chicago he is an army store, an art gallery, an automatic 
screw machine products company, a bag company, a public 
bath, a bedding company, a brass works, a card shop, a car- 
pentry and cabinet shop, a cash register service, a cemetery, 
a chemical laboratory, a cobbler, a construction company, a 
decorator, a drapery shoppe, an electric company, an engi- 
neering company, an express line, a funeral system, a furni- 
ture manufacturer, a garage, a glass company, a health center, 
a heating company, a heavy equipment service, an ice house, 
a jeweler, a knitting mill, a Congregational Church, a nov- 
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elty company, a pet shop, a pharmacy, a photographer, a 
plating company, a printer, a radio store, a putting green, 
a safe deposit, a sign painter, a steel company, a storage 
company, a studio, a tax service, a theater, a toggery, a tool 
and die company, a travel bureau, an upholsterer, a watch 
company, a welder, a window shade factory, and a hundred 
other businesses as well. Surely if there is a jack of all trades, 
he must be called Lincoln. 

Yes, there is magic in the name. It is a talisman, a hall- 
mark, a certification of excellence and integrity and purity 
and honor, a token, a charm, a rabbit’s foot and a horseshoe 
and a four-leaf clover and a recovered pin. It dissipates dis- 
trust, rejects mediocrity, wards off the King’s evil. It invites 
confidence, transforms meanness, diminishes discourage- 
ment. Vaguely it invokes that forgotten presence far away, 
and is the transliteration of America at its confused but 
signal best. 

Now in one sense this stubborn and sometimes frenzied 
insistence upon assuming Mr. Lincoln and making him part 
of ourselves and our living is, perhaps, the most moving 
tribute ever paid by a people to a hero. He is the quiddity, 
the essence, the concentration of our aspirations. He is the 
medium through which we seek to lift ourselves. But by in- 
vesting him with supernatural graces and supernatural 
powers we generously, blithely, heedlessly, ignorantly ob- 
scure the fact that his greatness derived almost directly from 
not possessing those qualities. In fact, there is a seeming 
conspiracy to resist the definition of his personality. This re- 
fusal has produced a restless anomaly, for Mr. Lincoln who 
by justice and veneration and survival belongs properly in 
the public domain is flauntingly owned individually and 
privately by the citizens of every succeeding generation. 
More importantly each citizen doggedly reserves an inalien- 
able right to’'endow Mr. Lincoln with his own character. 
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That, I submit, is to Mr. Lincoln inevitably unfair and fre- 
quently outrageous. It is, on the other hand, the explanation 
of his truancy from history. 

Furthermore, it is the explanation of Dr. Angle’s finding 
that of all the thousands of Lincoln books and pamphlets 
recorded by Dr. Monaghan, less than ninety are of the 
slightest importance. It can be argued, perhaps, as it has been 
argued, that the practice of snatching Mr. Lincoln out of the 
Nineteenth Century and cramming him willy-nilly into the 
present is a harmless pastime which cannot hurt him and 
even tends to elevate us. This doctrine presupposes for ac- 
ceptance, however, that the plot of life and its dialogue and 
its theater and its audience are all unchanging. It requires 
that we should not content ourselves with gratitude for an 
example, but should substitute slavish imitation for the more 
subtle powers of inspiration. Such a position appears to me 
preposterous. It does not, to be sure, necessarily injure Mr. 
Lincoln but certainly it injures us. What is infinitely worse, 
acquiescence in it, not infrequently has betrayed us into 
the hands of imposture, fraud and deceit. Moreover, the 
memory of Mr. Lincoln invariably is the most pitiable victim 
of the treachery, for he is thrust into the unenviable situation 
of not knowing what he is talking about. 

His words are lifted out of context and deposited in sur- 
roundings alien to any concept he ever held and unrelated to. 
any experience he ever had. Sometimes when appropriate 
statements are not conveniently available they are invented 
for him. This was particularly true during the long years 
when the Lincoln canon was a literary property and as such 
was withheld from public use. It was easy then to support 
arguments with fanciful quotations and to circulate them 
among the credulous. But to that most devoted of Lincoln 
disciples, John George Nicolay, the propagation of false 
phrases was a continual source of exasperation, embarrass- 
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ment and loathing. It was also for him a personal responsi- 
bility and a compulsion to contest. Mr. Nicolay once wrote: 


Fach recurring year shows the enduring fame of Abraham 
Lincoln and the constant growth of popular reverence for his 
memory. His birthday is celebrated by many political clubs and 
literary societies in special reunions; prominent orators make 
him the subject of their eulogies; and the principal newspapers 
of the country gather anecdotes, poems and reminiscences 
about him as a special feature of the second week of February. 
The Sunday issue of one of the leading Chicago dailies recently 
contained no less than thirty columns of such reading matter. 

It is not surprising that in this mass of discussion and comment 
there has been forming and growing an element of legend, fiction 
and downright untruth, which if allowed to continue without 
protest and exposure, would gradually harden into tradition, and 
if not into final acceptance as true history, at least pass into the 
class of controverted points which later biographers and histori- 
ans might admit or reject purely upon personal idiosyncracy or 
prejudice. Mr. Lincoln’s authorized biographers therefore feel 
it to be a duty to the public and to true history to notice and 
point out some of those assertions which they know to be in- 
correct, but which, during the past years, have been repeated to 
such an extent that ordinary readers may begin to regard them as 
having some foundation of fact. Such things usually begin in a 
story or rumor or reminiscence of a suggestion or possibility and 
in such shape and wording that they may serve equally well 
either as plausible fact or stupendous hoax. In their earlier shape 
they generally carry their apocryphal earmarks in plain sight. 
Then the short paragrapher of some other journal scissors them 
from their explanatory correction and sets them afloat to drift on 
the illimitable ocean of newspaper clippings, where they dance 
like a cork on the billows, and where after a lapse of time they can 
neither be traced, directed, suppressed or verified. 


Mr. Nicolay accordingly proposed to write a book which 
would denounce quotations spuriously attributed to Mr. 
Lincoln and which would expose and repudiate false rumors 
concerning Mr. Lincoln’s personal life and habits. That the 
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book was never written constitutes one of the more lament- 
able losses to history, for of all the authorities who might 
one day undertake the task Mr. Nicolay was the most com- 
petent for the purpose. The loss is, however, to some degree 
offset by the existence of two folders in his Papers, recently 
presented by his daughter, Miss Helen Nicolay, to the Li- 
brary of Congress which contain some of the materials which 
he had intended to use in that compilation, and from these 
folders it is possible to rescue his comments and his strictures. 

For example, a Chicago newspaper once published a state- 
ment by one who pretended acquaintance with Mr. Lincoln 
to the effect that— 


I have seen him down four fingers of red liquor that would 
have made a Texan shudder without so much as the flutter of an 
eyelash. It never seemed to affect him in the slightest. I have seen 
President Lincoln swallow drink after drink, and have watched 
him with intense interest to mark the effect it would have on him 
but it was like so much water. 


This reputed accomplishment, Mr. Nicolay dismissed as 
“an outright fabrication,” and as a “bold reckless lie.” 

Again, when a priest wrote Mr. Nicolay about the charge 
that Mr. Lincoln had been murdered by the Jesuits, Mr. 
Nicolay replied that he and Colonel John Hay had heard the 
story but considered it too absurd to merit denial. 

Mr. Nicolay was pursued by persistent error. In late Feb- 
ruary, 1878, Frank W. Bullard first called his attention to 
Edmund Gosse’s account of ““Almquist, the Celebrated and 
Eccentric Swedish Author, born at Stockholm in 1793,” 
published in the current edition of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, in which the Chicago Inter-Ocean had come upon 
this surprising statement: 


Suddenly all minor criticism was silenced by the astounding 
news that Almquist, convicted of forgery and charged with mur- 
der, had fled from Sweden. This occurred in 1851. For many 
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years no more was heard of him; but it is now known that he went 
to America, and under a feigned name, succeeded in being ap- 
pointed secretary to Abraham Lincoln.... 


Mr. Nicolay visited the Library of Congress, verified the 
Britannica reference and wrote to Mr. Bullard: 


... I cannot imagine how the editors of that standard work 
could have been imposed upon by such a story. President Lincoln 
never had such a secretary, and no person ever stood in any rela- 
tion to him who, by the wildest stretch of imagination could be 
held to answer such a description. Upon inspection you will see 
that the allegation substantially confutes itself. “Almquist” is 
said to have been born in 1793, and was therefore when Mr. 
Lincoln became President, already burdened with sixty-eight 
years. The assertion that Mr. Lincoln employed an alien, a fugi- 
tive, a criminal, and almost a septuagenarian as a secretary in war 
times, is not only utterly untrue, but in the light of the Presi- 
dent’s characteristics, and of American custom and habits, pal- 
pably absurd. 


Mr. Bullard published Mr. Nicolay’s forthright disavowal 
in the New York Evening Mail, February 26, and it was 
widely reprinted in other journals including the National 
Republican of Washington and the Albany Evening Times, 
but in March, 1885, Robert Lincoln, then Secretary of War, 
sent Marshal Nicolay an enquiry he had just received about 
the matter, and as late as August, 1898, Mr. Nicolay was still 
obliged to brand the report of Almquist’s White House 
connexion as “entirely untrue.” 

The Nicolay folders contain many letters and clippings 
concerning the anti-prohibition address Mr. Lincoln was 
erroneously said to have delivered either in the Illinois 
Legislature in 1840 or in Boston’s Faneuil Hall in 1860. 
They began late in 1887. when, in response to a request for 
information from Mr. A. H. Hamilton, proprietor of the 
Ottumwa, Iowa, Courier, writing for himself and Colonel 
Hay Nicolay declared: 
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.. . We have a catalogue of all Mr. Lincoln's state papers, 
speeches, letters and writing or utterances of any kind, as com- 
plete as it has been possible to make it, after long years of diligent 
search and comparison; and we find no record in it that Mr. 
Lincoln made a speech on the temperance question “in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston at a temperance meeting some time before his elec- 
tion to the presidency.” 

We do not believe that in the short tour of speech making in 
New England about the month of March 1860 he discussed the 
question of prohibition in any form whatever. So far as we know 
he never made a speech containing the passage quoted in your 
letter. 


In February, 1889, Mr. Nicolay wrote to Mr. William E. 
Weld, of No. 6 Market Street, Boston, “I am satisfied that 
the pretended quotation . . . is spurious.” A month later, he 
quoted the same verdict to Mr. H. S. Rich, of Chicago, who 
desired information for the benefit of his “friends the brewers 
in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania who are evgaged in a 
fight against constitutional prohibition in those States.’’ In 
its release for September 4, 1890, The Voice, a weekly issued 
in New York by Funk and Wagnalls, published a letter from 
Mr. Nicolay in which he recorded himself as “satisfied that 
the question of legal Prohibition was never, in Lincoln's 
whole career, anywhere an issue upon which he expressed 
an opinion,” and in a subsequent letter printed in the same 
issue, Mr. Nicolay announced that Mr. Lincoln was not in 
the habit of drinking beer. 

A year later, specifically on December 17, 1891, Mr. 
Nicolay notified Mr. F. W. Faulkes, of the Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Gazette: ‘So far as we know, Mr. Lincoln never in any 
letter, speech or interview expressed himself either for or 
against Prohibition.” Nevertheless it would continue to go 
the rounds and somewhere is, no doubt, being widely cir- 
culated at this very moment. It is one of the devices whereby 
Mr. Lincoln’s escape from history has been contrived. 
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Yet, many of the recognizable characteristics of the 
Pseudo-Lincoln appeared in that poster nailed to Georgian 
hoardings. The 'tis-hims and the ‘taint-hims exchanged their 
angry epithets. There was an annoying admixture of un- 
repentant forgetfulness and precise recollection. There was 
the usual aversion to submitting the quotation to the test of 
semantics. Had anyone referred to Noah Webster's A meri- 
can Dictionary of the English Language which the Merriams 
had published in 1860 it would have been discovered that 
prohibition and prohibitionists had not come to have the 
special connotation with which the Pseudo-Lincoln had in- 
vested them. Therein prohibition was defined as “the act of 
forbidding or interdicting; a declaration to hinder some 
action,” while a prohibitionist was “one who favors pro- 


hibitory duties in commerce.” 

What was worse, the ventriloquist who put the words in 
Mr. Lincoln’s mouth was unidentified. In his absence, re- 
sponsibility shifted; left was only a ready answer. 


Evan Park Howell, editor of the Constitution wrote from 
Atlanta on December 13, 1887, to H. D. Crawford [Ottumwa 
Democrat, December 21, 1887]: 


I do not know who prepared the circulars for use in our local 
campaign, but have never before heard the authenticity of the 
Lincoln quotation questioned. It is an extract from a speech 
made by Lincoln in Faneuil Hall, Boston, at a temperance meet- 
ing some time before his election to the presidency, but the exact 
date, I am unable to give. In his speech he heartily advocated 
temperance, but opposed prohibition as a means to that end. 


Yes, the elements are all there, the vague and the vivid 
intertwined, the preservation of anonymity, the circumstan- 
tial isolation, the disappearance of source, the avoidance of 
citation, the curtained obscurities. Certainly, Mr. Howell 
was a man of integrity and principle. It is said of him that he 
was “honest and bold; he had shrewdness and imagination; 
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and he wrote trenchantly.”” He would probably have resented 
abuse of confidence; but in an instance where Mr. Lincoln 
was subordinate to a cause, where there was impulse to ac- 
ceptance, where there were implications of plausibility, he 
may have been a victim of the will to believe. 

But if Mr. Howell can be excused as an honest, high- 
minded dupe what are we to think of Moses Hull? Milo Leon 
Norton, in lines known to every school boy, said of Mr. 
Hull: 


Thy stronghold, ever, was the Written Word, 
Regarded by the saint God's very own: 
And he who has thy exegesis heard, 
Hast listened not unto thy words alone. 


And S. B. Person, of Lansing, Michigan, extolled The Cher- 
ished Name of Our Loved Moses Hull in this unforgettable 


wise: 


His name is found in his prolific works; 

"Tis stamped upon the logic of his thoughts; 
Embossed upon the progress of the age; 
But deepest written in the hearts of men; 
Engraven large on heaven’s scroll of fame. 


Certainly, his works were prolific, and certainly one of 
them, at least, should be ‘““engraven large on heaven’s scroll.” 

His biographer and brother, Daniel, whose Moses Hull 
was published at Wellesley, Massachusetts, by the Maugus 
Printing Company, in 1907, reports that he was born in 
Waldo, Delaware County, Ohio, in 1836, recounts his prog- 
ress from “‘soul-sleeper”’ to Adventist to skepticism to Spirit- 
ualism, relates his political journey from Republicanism to 
Populism to Socialism, and his final transition from mortality 
on a Wednesday morning while on his way to the Post Office. 
It is the story of a busy and honorable life, dedicated to his 
religions and to the championship of what he, himself, de- 
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scribed as “‘reformatory subjects.” Of his gifts, it is said that 
“he had a habit of saying the right word at the right time and 
place, and of so placing each sentence, that it strengthened 
the argument he was making.” Again, it is said that “he 
demonstrated a proposition by what his hearers knew to be 
true, or, if they did not know it, he cited the facts, and in- 
formed them where they were to be found.” 

Another admirer, Julia Schlesinger, in Workers in the 
Vineyard, A Review of the Progress of Spiritualism, pro- 
duced at San Francisco, in 1896, remarked that “he was a 
medium working under an irresistable [sic] psychic force,” 
and added: 


There has never been a time when he could not with a very 
few paragraphs of explanation, have stopped the mouths of his 
enemies; but he took the position at the start that no enemy, or 
even all of his enemies combined should not extort from him 
any explanations. He would make any sacrifice for friends but 
would say or do nothing merely to gratify those who had under- 
taken to write him down. 


It was on May 10, 1888, that the Librarian of Congress 
registered for copyright, a little, blue-paper-bound book, en- 
titled Your Answer or Your Life, or, the Riddle Propounded 
by the American Sphinx, which Moses Hull, as author, had 
published at Des Moines, Iowa. To this, more than to any 
other of his writings, is owed Mr. Hull’s earthly survival, for 
beginning at the second line on page 20 is this statement: 


Abraham Lincoln, as the light of the brighter world, on the 
border of which he was standing, seemed to penetrate through 
the dark clouds of war, raised his prophetic voice, ‘‘as the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness,” and said: 

“Yes, we may all congratulate ourselves that this cruel war is 
nearing a close. It has cost a vast amount of blood and treasure. 
The best blood of the flower of American youth has been freely 
offered upon our country’s altar that the nation might live. It has 
been indeed a trying hour for the Republic, [and then continu- 
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ing in italics] but J see in the near future, a crisis approaching 
that unnerves me, and causes me to tremble for the safety of my 
country. Asa result of the war, corporations have been enthroned 
and an era of corruption in high places will follow, and the 
money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign 
by working upon the prejudices of the people, until all wealth 
is aggregated in a few hands and the Republic is destroyed. I 
feel at this moment more anxiety for the safety of my country 
than ever before, even in the midst of war. God grant that my 
suspicions may prove groundless. 

Mr. Hull did not record whether the italics were his or 
Mr. Lincoln’s. What was more surprising in an author ac- 
customed to cite the facts and inform his hearers “where 
they were to be found,’’ Mr. Hull did not explain under 
what circumstances Mr. Lincoln, who derided modern 
prophets, had been betrayed into the expression of a hunch. 
Neither did Mr. Hull adduce any authority or point to any 
text. Perhaps Mr. Hull who heard voices had heard Mr. 
Lincoln’s voice. Perhaps Mr. Hull was one of those who be- 
lieved that Mr. Lincoln was himself psychically attuned. 
Perhaps Mr. Hull had borrowed the revelation in good faith 
and at second hand. These details were not divulged, and by 
not divulging them the “monopoly quotation” might have 
been diagnosed as belonging to the literature of the pseudo- 
Lincoln. The parallel with the Atlanta invention was com- 
plete. Lincoln the tipster, Lincoln the dopester, Lincoln the 
prophet always threatens. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Hull had released on the world the 
most energetic, the most publicized, the most pertinacious 
mouthing of the Pseudo-Lincoln. A few months after its ap- 
pearance in Your Answer or Your Life it had gone “the 
rounds of the western press,” and had been said to have been 
extracted from a message to Congress. In less than six 
months, Mr. Nicolay, at Deerfield, Massachusetts, was as- 
suring Henry D. Bigelow, of Brooklyn, New York, “I am as 
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confident as I can be without actual examination that the 
paragraph quoted by you is not in any of Pres. Lincoln's 
messages, nor in any other writing of his of which I have 
knowledge.” But the prediction would not be exorcised; on 
May 18 and again on June 3, 1890, Mr. Nicolay wrote to 
correspondents that “to the best of our knowledge and be- 
lief Mr. Lincoln never made use of this language.’ One 
gentleman, Mr. A. H. Grandy, of Norfolk, Virginia, was dis- 
satisfied with the terms of Mr. Nicolay’s dismissal: 


Permit me to enquire [he wrote, June 7, 1890] more particu- 
larly—outside & apart from the alleged quotation—did Mr. 
Lincoln express the opinion, or make the prediction in any other 
words, in any manner, shape or form? or any similiar prediction? 

As a great portion of this alleged quotation, of a quarter of a 
century ago, has since had its fulfillment; and great strides have 
been taken towards centralization in the Government, & the 
further verification of the prediction—if it is, in any form, au- 
thentic—he must be credited with a prophetic knowledge & 
prescience, that is simply marvelous. 


Pinned down, Mr. Nicolay answered three days later: 


So far as we know, Mr. Lincoln did not in any speech or letter 
or conversation make a prediction about or express an opinion 
upon the effect or influence of corporations or accumulated 
wealth upon the future of the country. We do not think the 
subject ever presented itself to him in that form for study or 
comment. 


To the Honorable John J. Ingalls, at Atchison, Kansas, 
Mr. Nicolay wrote about it on July 26, 1891: 


There are three or four spurious quotations floating the round 
of the newspapers, and this is one of them. It is not contained 
in any letter, speech, or address of his that has ever come to my 
knowledge in any way; nor am I aware of any expression of his 
on this particular subject. Besides to my mind the quotation 
bears internal evidence of spuriousness. 
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The vitality of the foreboding, for all of Mr. Nicolay’s 
effort, gained rather than lost strength. A prohibition 
weekly, The Voice, published in New York by Funk and 
Wagnalls, published the quotation in its issue for Thursday, 
December 10, 1891, as being “very extensively used,” and 
went on: 


As we always hesitate to use quotations that are not located 
either as to place or time, we sent this to John G. Nicolay, 
Lincoln's private secretary, who has recently finished his (and 
Hay’s) life of Lincoln, asking him to tell us when Lincoln uttered 
these words. ... 


This was followed by a letter from Nicolay dated October 
29, and ending with the flat declaration: “We believe it to 
be a forgery.” The article, however, contained a final para- 
graph: 


This statement of Nicolay’s is not necessarily conclusive. But 


until the quotation is verified, the presumption is that it is _ 


spurious. If it came from Lincoln, it is of very grave import. If 
it came from someone else, the real author should be given credit. 
“The Voice” offers a prize of $10 to the first person who gives 
definite knowledge as to the origin of this quotation. 


“The first person” was Mr. H. W. Ayer, of 344 D Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., who, on December 11, wrote to 
The Voice: 


The extract . . . accredited to Mr. Lincoln was written by him 
to a friend—Hon. Wm. R. Fllis of Indiana—in reply to a personal 
letter. The extract first came into prominence by being used in 
Moses Hull's “Your Answer or Your Life.” It has not appeared 
in any of Lincoln’s biographies, so far as I know, probably be- 
cause it was contained in a strictly private letter. Mr. Ellis was 
a prominent politician and one of the founders of the Repub- 
lican Party. The denial of the utterance is similar to that being 
made of the accredited sayings of Chase, in which he expresses 
regret at having aided in the establishment of the national bank- 
ing system. 
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The authenticity of the Hazzard and Buell bank circulars has 
recently been denied. But I am quite sure I can furnish indis- 
putable evidence that both are genuine. 


The Voice sent this clue to Mr. Nicolay, and that harassed 
expert took prompt action. In a report, marked “private & 
confidential,’ he wrote on December 16: 


I know nothing whatever of Wm. R. Ellis mentioned in Ayer's 
letter. 

Yesterday I sent my clerk to hunt up Mr. Ayer (who has 
changed his address to Atlantic Building) to try to learn from 
Ayer what he knew about the pretended quotation from Lincoln. 
It appears that Ayer knows nothing about Ellis but said that the 
original of the pretended quotation was in the hands of one 
Jesse Harper of Danville, Illinois; he also stated that Harper is 
in the habit of imbibing. Mr. Ayer kindly lent me his scrap-book 
in which I find a proof sheet of two printed letters (apparently 
written for the Ottumwa Iowa World, and dated respectively 
Jan. 24, 1889 and April 2, 1889) from Harper, ostensibly in 
answer to requests for proof of the genuineness of the pretended 
quotation; and though the letters are each nearly two newspaper 
columns in length, both letters dodge the question put to him. 
Mr, Ayer also stated that the newspaper refused to publish these 
printed letters of Harper’s. Mr. Ayer further said that he knew 
nothing more about the pretended Lincoln quotation than he 
gathered from its appearance in Moses Hull’s little book and also 
that Harper had it printed on a slip for distribution and had 
sent him a copy but that he did not know where his copy was. 
I also obtained Moses Hull’s book . . . from the Congressional 
Library and find that the quotation appears in it without any 
explanation or credit. (p. 20) 

To all the above information I would add that I was personally 
told while I was on a visit to Osage City, Kansas, last Summer, 
that this Jesse Harper (who appears to be a travelling lecturer 
of some sort) had in a speech in that little town, a short time 
before, declared himself to be “The man who nominated 
Abraham Lincoln at the Chicago Convention.” This statement 
I know to be untrue—Norman B. Judd nominated Mr. Lincoln, 
and the name of Jesse Harper does not appear in the whole 
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official list of the Chicago delegates. From the above investiga- 
tions I am more than ever convinced that the pretended Lincoln 
quotation is a forgery. 


That ought to have put an end to it, but it did not. When- 
ever a campaign would come along, along would come a 
second-sighted Abraham, his yearning for a redistribution 
of wealth, and Mr. Nicolay’s staunch despise for the malig- 
nant broadcasters. In the frenzied fall of 1896, Mr. Nicolay 
prepared another disclaimer and sent it to the Honorable 
Robert P. Porter with the suggestion that it “be sent out as 
part of an Associated Press or other press report, so as to be 
printed simultaneously in leading Western dailies, from 
which it would be doubtless generally copied.” He was im- 
pelled to this action because it was once more, in his words, 
“vigorously pushed on its active mission of falsehood in a 
certain class of silverite and populist campaign literature.” 
The idea was adopted, and as a press release it took the form 
of a letter addressed to Perry S. Heath, of the Republican 
National Committee. Mr. Nicolay labeled it “a bald, un- 
blushing forgery.” More than that— 


The great president never said it or wrote it, and never said 
or wrote anything that by utmost license could be distorted to 
resemble it. Any one who critically scans the language will at 
once discover intrinsic evidence of its falsity in that the phrases 
employed bear the stamp of having been invented 15 or 20 years 
after Mr. Lincoln's death. 

Its origin seems to date back to 1888, as it first obtained circula- 
tion in a little pamphlet printed by a radical agitator in Iowa... 
It appears there, as now, without explanation or credit. My atten- 
tion was first called to it in 1890 [in this he was mistaken], and, 
though at the time I made an effort to trace it to its source, I 
could obtain no respectable or responsible clew. Since then my 
colleague, Colonel Hay, and I have written dozens of letters in 
answer to private inquiries, denouncing the forgery. It deserves 
exposure and reprobation from all fair-minded journals. 
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The fair-minded journals did what they could. They 
published the statement widely. It appeared in the New 
York Times, October 3, 1896, under the heading A Popo- 
cratic Forgery, but early in the following year it was “printed 
and circulated [The Detroit Journal, Monday, March ge, 
1897] throughout the length and breadth of our land” on the 
back of a pamphlet entitled the Eighth Annual Message of 
Hazen S. Pingree, Mayor of Detroit, 1897, and Mr. Nicolay 
had once again to deny it. Indeed, it haunted Mr. Nicolay 
from the moment of its earliest distribution until his death. 
For a quarter of a century it has haunted me. As a matter of 
fact, I owe my introduction to Mr. Lincoln to an assignment 
to track it down. 

But its importance derives not from its impact upon an 
eager reference librarian, but from its contrast with, and 
contradiction to, the enunciation contained in the most 
recent composition to stalk the land, labeled Lincoln. It has 
flourished in the newspaper press, been shot into the air- 
ways, inserted in official documents, bobbed up four or more 
times in the Congressional Record, printed on Christmas 
cards, multilithed in house organs, and preserved forever 
and forever in the slick pages of periodicals. A runaway, it 
has entered the permanent literature of simulated Lin- 
colniana. We will pursue it, but it is unlikely that we will 
ever overtake it. We can expose it, as Dr. Basler in the A bra- 
ham Lincoln Quarterly for December, 1949, exposed it, as a 
case of mistaken identity, but the odds against its capture 
and retributive extinction are tremendous. Quod homines 
credere volunt, id facile credunt. It is difficult to surmount 
Lord Maugham’s wisdom. Meanwhile, we must try. 

Lincoln students everywhere have struggled with the Ten 
Points. They have felt, these students, that the Ten Points 
sound strangely when spoken through Lincoln’s lips, their 
minds have been reluctant to imagine the Ten Points turned 
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by Lincoln’s pen; they have searched in vain the Lincoln 
sources for a clue. And yet, the Ten Points have a history. 
The lethal weapon of time has almost destroyed the traces 
of their origin. The memories of their progenitors are some- 
times vivid, sometimes conflicting, sometimes faded into 
blankness. The evidence which has survived and been re- 
covered is bibliographical evidence. The evidence which 
now is missing can be isolated and, by being isolated, it 
should be possible to find it. If the story is incomplete, at 
least it can be told with reasonable assurance that future dis- 
coveries will not reverse but amplify it. Naturally it must be- 
gin with a text, but the Ten Points having many texts, the 
so-called “Magill version” is arbitrarily selected for purposes 
of comparison: 


. You cannot bring about prosperity by discouraging thrift. 
. You cannot strengthen the weak by weakening the strong. 

. You cannot help small men up by tearing big men down. 

. You cannot help the poor by destroying the rich. 


5. You cannot lift the wage-earner up by pulling the wage- 
payer down. 


CO N 


a 


. You cannot keep out of trouble by spending more than your 
income. 


7. You cannot further the brotherhood of man by inciting 
class hatred. 

8. You cannot establish sound social security on borrowed 
money. 

g. You cannot build character and courage by taking away 
a man’s initiative and independence. 


10. You cannot help men permanently by doing for them 
what they could and should do for themselves. 


The initiator and co-author of these lines is ‘‘a volunteer 
committee of one,” “‘a voice in a wilderness of misunder- 
standing,” the Reverend William John Henry Boetcker (b. 
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1873), graduate of the Bloomfield College and Seminary, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, “known to millions under pen 
names Tiorio and Civis Americanus.” According to a re- 
print (undated) from the Erie Sunday Times, which he has 
generously sent to me, the Rev. Mr. Boetcker came to the 
United States in 1891 and was ordained in Brooklyn in 1897. 
He began writing at the age of sixteen and has since pro- 
duced more than one hundred and thirty-two works. As a 
Lyceum and Chautauqua lecturer he has appeared on plat- 
forms with the late William Jennings Bryan and William 
Howard Taft. 

There is, in the pamphlet collection of the Library of 
Congress, a little, tan paper-bound book, approximately 
four by six inches in format, inscribed ‘““Wm. J. H. Boetcker 
To the President W. Wilson.” The cover-title reads: Inside / 
Maxims/ GOLD NUGGETS / Taken From/ The Boetcker 
Lectures/ Copyright 1916 by Inside Publishing Co./ Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. The pages are not numbered but the maxims 
are; among them are these: 


Will You Help Your Fellowmen? 
Never do FOR men 
What they should and could 
Do for themselves 
For: 
The more you do FOR them 
The less you can do WITH them. 


Strong and Weak 
Shall the Strong help the Weak? 
Yes! But 
We can not strengthen the weak 
By weakening the strong 
We can not help the Poor 
By kicking the Rich. 
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Scheme of Demagogues 
Can you make the Sick—Healthy 
By making the Healthy—Sick? 
Neither can you Help the Poor 
By merely Knocking the RICH 
Mere Condemnation never CURES anything. 
198 
A Joke—If Not So Deplorable 
There are inflicted upon the American People 
Countless “Fool Uplifters” and “Fake Reformers” 
Who made a “Good Living” by 
Tearing Down What Is Up 
While most men land in the Poorhouse— 
Why try to Build Up What Is Down. 
The Reason?—The Former are Paid In CASH 
The latter must try to live on 
RISING VOTES OF THANKS 
231 
Don't Do It 
You Can Not 
’ Raise a man UP 
By Calling him DOWN. 
240 


Maxim 24 and Point 10 are much alike. Part of Maxim 25 
and Point 2, and part of Maxim 25 and Point 4, are almost 
identical. There is a rephrasing of Point 4 in Maxim 198, 
and distorted echoes of Point 3 in Maxims 231 and 240. 

Another work is Last Call/ to the/ Men of America/ By 
Wm. J. H. Boetcker/ [device]/ Copyright 1916-19 by The 
Inside Publishing Co./ Geneva, Ohio/ Sent to Any Address 
for Five Cents [Cancelled]/ Sent to Any Address for Ten 
Cents. Like Jnside Maxims its wrappers are tan and it is un- 
paginated. A copy measuring three and a half by six inches 
in the Library of Congress was deposited for copyright on 
January 2, 1920. On the recto of the 11th leaf, Maxim 25, (i.e. 
Points 2 and 4) is reproduced. 
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Sull another work is Open Letrer/ To/ FATHER 
Cuar-es E. CoucGu.in / [fillet] / Potnrep QuEstTions/ Foop 
FOR THouGHT/ [fillet] / Three Preliminary Steps /‘To/ REAL 
Recovery/ By/ Wm. J. H. Boetcker/ [line]/ Copyrighted 
1935 By/ The Inside Publishing Co./ Erie, Pa./ [short rule] / 
Price 25 cents. It was deposited for copyright in the Library 
of Congress on February 7, 1935. It, too, reproduces Maxim 
25, (i.e. Points 2 and 4) on page 56; the same page contains, 
in addition, these lines: 


Some men are big—because they ARE big 

Some men are small—because they ARE small. 
Small men may grow big— 

Big men never grow small. 

Big men are ever ready 

To help the small man up— 

While small men are ever willing 

To tear the BIG man down— 

Let us level UP and not level down. 


In this version the Rev. Mr. Boetcker is moving closer 
and closer to the rendering of Point 3. These three booklets 
contain the earliest dated appearances of any of the Ten 
Points to come to my notice, but the Rev. Mr. Boetcker has 
supplied me with a copy of a printed handbill, about seven 
by ten inches in size which reads as follows: 


THE NEW DECALOGUE 


For all those who stand at the “Throttle of Government” 
and all those who handle the “Switch of Legislation.” 


TEN DON'TS 


You can NOT elevate Humanity UP toa Higher plane 
by making “Life Easier” instead of 
Making Men wiser and stronger. 


You can NOT help men wisely, by doing FOR them, 
What they could and should do for themselves. 
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For: The more you do FOR them— 
The less you can do WITH them. 


You can NOT help small men UP 
By tearing BIG men DOWN. 


You can NOT strengthen the weak 
By weakening the strong. 


You can NOT help a failure to succeed 
By dooming successful men to failure. 


You can NOT help the wage earners UP 
By holding the wage payers DOWN. 


You can NOT make sick men well 
By making healthy men sick. 


You can NOT help the poor 
By soaking and kicking the rich. 


You can NOT bring back real Prosperity and Happiness 
So long as you penalize Success or 
“Monkey with the Mainspring” 
i.e. stifle Initiative and Individual Activity 
by discouraging and paralyzing the efforts 
of our Pioneer Builders—Captains and Pilots of 
Industry 
“To make JOBS and create Employment.” 
You can NOT solve the REAL problems on the INSIDE 
by applying salves and “Laws” on the outside. 


THINK IT OVER REASON IT OUT 
Tiorio — Erie, Pa. 

Unfortunately The New Decalogue (or Ten Don'ts) con- 
tains no statement of when or where it was printed. It is un- 
fortunate because, in one form or another, it contains Points 
2-5 and 10—or half of them. There is, it seems to me, reason 
derivable from the text for supposing that it may have ap- 
peared after the Open Letter to Father Charles E. Coughlin 
in 1935 and, on the basis of internal evidence in the ninth 
“don't” or paragraph, almost certainly before 1940. Mr. 
Boetcker himself places its publication at an even earlier 
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date. In a letter to the writer, dated March 8, 1950, he de- 
clared: “As far as we remember the first TEN Don’Ts were 
printed in about 1933—as “THe New Decacocue.’ Was dis- 
tributed country-wide.” The reference to “the first TEN 
Don'ts” is presumably intended to distinguish them from 
another and slightly different version which, under the title, 
The Industrial Decalogue, was contained on page [3] of THE 
AMERICAN / [four rules] / CHARTER/ Compass, RUDDER AND 
STEERING WHEEL for/ AMERICANISM/ [device]/ By/ Wo. 
J. H. Boetcxer (Tior1o)/ Minister, Lawyer, Lecturer, 
Traveler/ Author of: Inside Maxims, Inside Talks, Inside 
Stories, and/ GOLDEN NUGGETS/ Copyrighted 1945 
by/ Inside Feature Service, Erie, Pa./ Price/ $1.00. (Inci- 
dentally The Industrial Decalogue contains Points 6 and 8 
in a single “Don’t”: “You can NOT keep out of trouble 
by spending more than your income nor can you establish 
sound security on borrowed money.” It is entirely possible 
that this “Don’t” was published somewhere by the Rev. Mr. 
Boetcker at sometime before 1945, but that publication, if 
it exists, has escaped the search of the writer.) In any event, 
it is obvious that neither Mr. Lincoln, nor anyone else, can 
successfully contest the Rev. Mr. Boetcker’s claims to the 
authorship of several of the Ten Points. The evidence is 
there to support him. Whence then came the other Points 
and whence the Lincoln tag? 

The Lincoln tag was still several years away; the next step 
in the progress of the Rev. Mr. Boetcker’s Ten Don'ts was 
their transformation into Warning Signs. Mr. Hugh Stewart 
Magill, presently a resident of Auburn, Illinois, has recently 
been in correspondence with Dr. Roy P. Basler, Executive 
Secretary of the Abraham Lincoln Association. Mr. Magill’s 
first letter, dated February 21, 1950, contained the following 
information: 
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I read with interest in the December 1949 issue of the 
Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, under “News and Comments,” 
regarding the ten statements of what I consider axiomatic truths. 
In this article you state definitely that Abraham Lincoln was not 
the author of the arrangement and publication of these state- 
ments. I am pleased to give you the following information. 

About fifteen years ago, in reading an article in one of the 
leading magazines, I noted the statement, “You cannot bring 
about prosperity by discouraging thrift.” I was impressed with 
the simple truth of this statement and also the form in which it 
appeared, beginning with the words, “You cannot,” and during 
the days that followed I added other statements in the same form, 
each of which seemed to me to state a simple axiomatic truth, 
until we had ten statements. 

I showed these statements to several of my friends who com- 
mented favorably upon them and said they ought to be pub- 
lished. Accordingly, we published the ten statements in a little 
magazine of which I was the editor. I did not claim authorship, 
nor did we copyright them. 

The publication of these statements immediately attracted 
attention in the business and social world and we had many re- 
quests for copies in a form for distribution. In response to these 
requests, we printed several thousands of them in card form. 
Orders came in so numerously and so rapidly that we had printed 
many, many thousands of them which we furnished at cost of 
printing, but, as I have said above, we did not claim any author- 
ship, nor did we copyright their publication. I think we must 
have distributed a half million copies in response to orders from 
all parts of the country. [Transcribed from a transcript supplied 
the writer by Dr. Basler.] 


In reply to a query from Dr. Basler, Mr. Magill wrote 
again on February 24, 1950: 


When these statements were first prepared and published I 
was President of the American Federation of Investors, an 
organization founded to promote and protect the interests of 
small investors. We published a Bulletin known as the Bulletin 
of the American Federation of Investors. As stated in my letter 
of February 21, these statements were first published in this 
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Bulletin, and later printed in leaflet form for general distribu- 
tion. 

I have been unable to locate a copy of the original Bulletin in 
which these statements were first printed, but I have found copies 
of the statement in leaflet form. I enclose copies of two different 
printings. You will note that these two copies are of different 
issue for, although the statements are the same, the headings are 
printed in different type, and the announcements of publication 
in small type at the bottom are different. 

On the reverse side of one of these statements is a cartoon bear- 
ing the notation, “Copyright 1940 Grantham Graphics.”” This 
copyright notice on the cartoon shows that this particular print- 
ing was issued in 1940. The first printing was much earlier than 
that. 

If you wish to reproduce these statements giving che credit 
named at the bottom of one of them as follows, ‘Published by the 
American Federation of Investors, Hugh S. Magill, President,” 
you may do so, with the explanation that I have given. [Tran- 
scribed from a transcript supplied the writer by Dr. Basler.] 


In answer to another letter, dated February 27, 1950, 
from Dr. Basler, Mr. Magill wrote: 


I doubt if a copy of the Bulletin in which those statements were 
first published can be found now after a lapse of ten years. It 
seems to me that the fine print on the bottom of the slips I sent 
you indicates clearly by whom they were published, and the 
cartoon on the back, copyrighted in 1940, shows that they were 
printed at least ten years ago by us. 

I note that the Illinois State Journal today—Feb. 28, carried 
a double column of these statements, by the Sangamon Co [unty]. 
Farm Bureau page 23, crediting them to Abraham Lincoln. I 
wish Lincoln were the "thor, for his words mean more. [Tran- 
scribed from a transcript supplied the writer by Dr. Basler.] 


Mr. Hugh Stewart Magill appears to have withdrawn as 
General Secretary of the International Congress of Religious 
Education in order to preside over the American Federation 
of Utility Investors, an organization with offices at 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, which existed in 1934 and 1935. 
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There was, on the basis of a search in the Chicago telephone 
directories, a hiatus for a year, but beginning in 1937 and 
continuing through 1942, it was revived as simply the Amer- 
ican Federation of Investors, Inc., with offices at 35 East 
Wacker Drive. An account of Mr. Magill, published in The 
Literary Digest for July 20, 1935 (p. 26), commented: 


Blue-eyed and partly bald, naieve and jolly, Dr. Magill 
launches into histrionic speech on the slightest provocation, 
would rather fight causes than persons. He was born in Auburn, 
Illinois, sixty-six years ago, became a hero-worshiper of Abraham 
Lincoln, who was a close friend of his family. From Illinois 
Wesleyan he was graduated in 1894; the University of Chicago 
knew him as a graduate student. 


Under the title, WARNING SIGNS/ on the ROAD TO 
PROSPERITY (below the last of the inabilities is printed 
the injunction: Be Constructive; Not Destructive) the Ten 
Don'ts or Ten Points were published on the outside back 
cover of Investor America, issued monthly by the American 
Federation of Investors, Inc., Vol. 6, No. 2, February, 1940. 
(The text was the text which I adopted arbitrarily at the be- 
ginning of this chronicle.) It bore no attribution of source 
or authorship. On the front cover is a photograph of the 
statue in the Lincoln Memorial at Washington. Presumably 
this was the first appearance of the maxims under the aegis 
of the Federation and their reprinting in leaflet form must 
have come later. 

They were reprinted as inserts between paragraphs in the 
Fact and Comment column, a regular feature, by the editor, 
Charles A. Segner, in Investor America, Vol. 6, No. 5, May, 
1940, p. 5, 16. 

In its leaflet form, I have seen a copy of only one of the 
two printings sent by Mr. Magill to Dr. Basler. It is cap- 
tioned: WARNING SIGNS ON THE ROAD TO PROS- 
PERITY; at the bottom of the leaflet is the imprint: Pub- 
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lished by the American Federation of Investors, Hugh S. 
Magill, President, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. (Non- 
partisan and not for profit.) On the reverse of the leaf is a 
cartoon: Copyright 1940/ Grantham Graphics; printed 
above a line reading: You cannot lift the WAGE EARNER 
up by pulling the WAGE PAYER down. This same cartoon 
and legend appeared twice in Investor America, 1) in Vol. 
6, No. 4, April, 1940, outside back cover; and 2) in Vol. 6, 
No. 7, July, 1940, p. 9. The cartoon and legend were also 
used in a folder: Taxes for 1939, published by the Federa- 
tion and deposited for copyright on July 15, 1940. 

Under the same title, WARNING SIGNS ON THE 
ROAD TO PROSPERITY, the Honorable Leland M. 
Ford, on March 14, 1941, inserted the Ten Points, through 
an extension of remarks, in the Congressional Record (Vol. 
87, Pt. 10, p. A1178), where they were said to be the slogan 
of the Jeffersonian Democrats of California! 

After Representative Ford had inserted Warning Signs in 
the Congressional Record as the slogan of the Jeffersonian 
Democrats of California without attributing their source to 
the American Federation of Investors, they appeared, with- 
out attribution to the Jeffersonian Democrats, and with the 
omission and transposition of a word or two, under the title 
Even Americans Cannot Do These Things, in the Land 
O’Lakes News (Land O'Lakes Creameries), Vol. 21, No. 12, 
December, 1941, p. 14, whence they passed to the Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Government. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Basler in the December, 
1949, issue of the Abraham Lincoln Quarterly traced the 
Ten Don’ts, Warning Signs, Ten Points, or what-you-will, 
to a leaflet, Lincoln on Limitation, published by the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, New York, in the 
fall of 1942, in opposition, it appears, to “‘a directive which 
forbade the receipt of salaries of more than $25,000 a year 
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after taxes were paid.” [Cf. Organized Leadership: The 
Story of the Committee for Constitutional Government, 
New York, 1944, p. 23.] Between 1937 and 1944 the Com- 
mittee distributed 82,000,000 pieces of literature of various 
kinds, from which it is possible to assume that its printings 
of the Ten Points (the title it has given to the lines) must 
have been very large indeed. 

The writer has seen four printings of the Ten Points as 
issued by the Committee for Constitutional Government. 
Of these, three have appeared on the reverse of a leaflet, 
three and a quarter by five and a half inches in format, en- 
titled, Lincoln on Limitation, the fourth, which is the same 
size, is entitled, Lincoln on Private Property. On the face of 
the leaflets are printed excerpts from Mr. Lincoln’s Reply 
to a Committee from the Workingmen’s Association of New 
York, March 21, 1864, and his speech of March 6, 1860, at 
New Haven, Connecticut. On the reverse are Ten Points / 
They cost so little/ They are worth so much! On one, the 
source is attributed to Land O’ Lakes News; on another, the 
source is attributed to Inspiration of Wm. J. H. Boetcker; 
the third and fourth bear no attribution of source whatever. 
None bears any attribution to authorship. 

Miss Dorothy G. Pope, Assistant Secretary of the Com- 
mittee wrote to me on February 13, 1950: 


The one and only file copy of the early form in which the Ten 
Points appeared has been located. It shows that the Ten Points 
were reprinted from the Land O'Lakes News... but it shows 
no quotation marks, and no original source for the maxims. 


Presumably the attribution to Inspiration of Wm. J. H. 
Boetcker came next, and those without any attribution what- 
ever belong to the most recent printings. This supposition 
is strengthened by the fact that Lincoln on Private Property 
is still in print. 
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The honor of having first associated Mr. Lincoln with the 
Ten Points probably belongs to the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government, although there is an unconfirmed rumor 
that a Lincoln Printing Company namelessly did the press 
work for the American Federation of Investors. Although 
the Committee never ascribed them to Mr. Lincoln's author- 
ship, it is possible to imagine that by printing them dos-a-dos 
to authentic Lincolnisms, without specifically relieving him 
of the distinction, at least the innocent, guileless, credulous, 
unquestioning creatures who are said to be “born every 
minute,” might arrive at an erroneous conclusion. It seems 
to have happened. 

The Royle Forum, published quarterly by John Royle & 
Sons, builders of rubber and plastic extruders, Paterson, 
New Jersey, in No. 24, September 15, 1943, printed the 
Ten Points (p. [4]) under the title, Ten Things You Cannot 
Do, and assigned their authorship to Abraham Lincoln. 
Moreover, the same issue, on the inside front cover, con- 
tained the extract from Mr. Lincoln’s Reply to a Committee 
from the Workingmen’s Association. When first I saw a copy 
of this magazine and quickly examined it, there seemed little 
doubt that the mistaken authorship must have resulted from 
a confusion in Lincoln on Limitation. Further study, how- 
ever, revealed discrepancies. ‘The Points had been transposed 
thus: 

Ten Things You Cannot Do Lincoln on Limitation 


4 
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This transposition suggested the likelihood of an inter- 
mediate source. Accordingly I wrote to the Royle Company 
and on March 18, 1950, Mr. Richard L. Cook replied: 
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My source was not the leaflet issued by the Committee for 
Constitutional Government. It was a card given me by the presi- 
dent of our company, and I returned it to him after it has [had] 
served its purpose. I was particularly careful to copy the quota- 
tion point for point, and word for word as it appeared. It is 
entirely possible that the transposition you have noted was made 
when the card I used was being prepared. During the passing 
years the card has been misplaced, and I cannot say with certainty 
who distributed it. 


But the place of The Royle Forum in the history of the 
Ten Points is clear, important, and well fixed. Mrs. Audrey 
W. Auslander (Mrs. Joseph Auslander) found the quotation 
in The Royle Forum, incorporated it in a radio script, and 
Galen Drake broadcast it as the work of Mr. Lincoln in his 
program on November go, 1948. Thence has stemmed di- 
rectly its present popularity, classic quality and apotheosis. 
As I have said, it is run away, and we shall never overtake it. 

Meanwhile the identity of the person who first wilfully or 
unwittingly assigned the Ten Points to Mr. Lincoln is un- 
discovered, and Mr. Lincoln is, as he has always been, our 
reluctant contemporary. 

Perhaps we have a summons to release him. Perhaps if 
we are asked upon his birthday what he would do if he were 
here, we should be honest and say firmly that we do not 
know. Perhaps we should take heart from the fact that the 
sources—all the sources—of the authentic Lincoln are at last 
available and free and open. Perhaps we should help him to 
find his way to his own people and his own days by en- 
couraging and promoting and advancing the magnificent 
new edition of his writings, which this Association is pro- 
ducing. Perhaps if we hear him ask his favorite question: 
‘How does it look now?” we can answer: “It looks better— 
better for you and for our duty to your memory.” Let us 
listen and be ready to escort him, back. 
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Billy Yank and Abraham Lincoln 


By Bet Irvin WILEY 


N July, 1862, while McClellan’s army lay at Harrison's 
Landing licking its wounds after the unsuccessful thrust 
at Richmond, President Lincoln made one of his fact- 

finding visits to the field. Shortly afterward Sergeant Felix 
Brannigan, an Irish-born member of a New York regiment, 
wrote his homefolk: 


Old Abe was here a few days ago and saw for himself the state 
of things. He, we are all convinced, is the soldier's friend, and the 
man above all men in the right place. We feel that he takes an 
interest in us, that he has done what not one of ten thousand in 
a similiar position would have brains enough to think of doing, 
i.e. to take nobody's word or reports got up for effect. He came 
and saw for himself. Talk of McClellan’s popularity among the 
soldiers—It will never measure 1/100th part of Honest Abe's. 
Such cheers as greeted him never tickled the ears of Napoleon in 
his palmiest days. ? 


Study of thousands of letters and hundreds of diaries of 
the North’s common soldier, who sometimes was called Billy 
Yank, indicates that Sergeant Brannigan’s estimate of Lin- 
coln’s popularity among the rank and file was not exagger- 
ated. It is not meant to imply that acclaim was unanimous, 
for the president had bitter disparagers, but these were 
notably few. Indeed, it is doubtful if any war president in 
American history ever elicited as pervasive and as enthusias- 
tic admiration among the fighting forces as did the rail- 
splitter from Illinois. The warmth with which he was 
regarded is suggested by the nick-names applied to him. 
Relatively few soldiers spoke of him as ‘President Lincoln,” 


Felix Brannigan, 74th N.Y. Regt., to his sister, July 16, 1862. Brannigan 
Letters, MSS (typescript), The Library of Congress. Regiments mentioned in the 
text and notes, unless otherwise indicated are infantry. 
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“Mr. Lincoln,” or “the President.”” But thousands referred 
to him as “Old Abe,” “Father Abraham,” or “Honest Abe’’; 
and a popular song in camp was entitled “We are Coming 
Father Abraham.’’? But far and away the most widely used 
nickname for the president was the intimate and affectionate 
“Old Abe.” This term appears in letters and diaries several 
times as frequently as any other. 

Of the various factors contributing to Lincoln’s popular- 
ity among the rank and file, none was more important than 
the active interest which he manifested in the soldier’s indi- 
vidual welfare. Scores of references appear in soldiers’ letters 
to reviews by the president, and these camp visits were fre- 
quently cited as evidence of his concern for the men who 
carried musket and carbine. Private A. Davenport of the 5th 
New York regiment informed his homefolk in the summer 
of 1862: 


President Lincoln Reviewed the whole Army in a flying 
visit ... the men were all glad to see him & like him & have full 
confidence in him to a man. They .. . feel he is not to be fooled 
& that he wants to see with his own eyes how matters are. I 
heard him asking questions of our generals myself, he wants all 
the details and he is right. * 


Further evidence of the president's interest in the soldier 
was found in individual acts of kindness. Early in 1864 a 
brigadier general wrote one of Lincoln’s cabinet members: 


I told some instances of the President’s kindness . . . at a 
soldier's prayer meeting a few evenings since, and their tears 
told their love for him . . . It is singular how the qualities of 
mercy and kindness belonging to the heart of Mr. Lincoln have 
won the soldier to love him. Although Mr. Lincoln has mani- 
fested great ability and wisdom in his administration, yet the 

* The song had two versions, “We Are Coming Father Abraham 300,000 More,” 


and “We Are Coming Father Abraham, 600,000 More.” Our War Songs North 
and South (Cleveland, Ohio, 1897), pp. 126-131. 


*A Davenport, 5th N.Y. Regt., to his homefolk, July 12, 1862. Davenport Letter 
Book, MS, N.Y. Hist. Soc. 
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key to his popularity among the soldiers of the army and the 
entire American people consists mostly in his honesty, kindness 
of heart and humanity. * 

In December, 1864, a regimental newspaper passed on to 
its readers a Washington journal’s report of an incident il- 
lustrating Lincoln’s readiness to give a common soldier's 
worries precedence over weighty matters of state. The re- 
port stated: 

During the past week an eye witness informs us that as he was 
passing through the little grove of trees between the President's 
House and the War Department, early in the morning, he saw 
President Lincoln just ahead of him, sitting under a tree, talking 
to a soldier who had just presented his petition or claim for some- 
thing. The President sat right down under the tree, took out his 
pencil, and then and there ‘acted upon it,’ by indorsing and 
referring it favorably to the proper department. After conversing 
a short time with the soldier, and encouraging him, the President 
proceeded to the Executive mansion, unconscious that this noble 
act had made that soldier’s heart beat with gratitude as great as 
if he had suddenly been presented with a fortune. * 

But the thing which probably did most to impress Lin- 
coln’s kindly interest on the soldiers was his frequent inter- 
position to soften the harsh discipline of the Union Army. 
In one instance volunteer soldiers were so outraged when 
officers of a regular army regiment stationed near them hung 
men up by the thumbs for some infraction that they rushed 
out of their tents and cut the suffering offenders down. Re- 
inforcements were called out to suppress the “mutiny,” and 
a bloody riot was narrowly averted. The next day two of the 
volunteers wrote their congressman a letter protesting the 
inhumane punishment applied by the regulars. In due time 
an investigation was ordered and sixteen officers were said 
to have been discharged for cruelty. Lincoln may or may not 


‘ Brig. Gen. James Clay Rice to John P. Usher, April 4, 1864. Robert T. Lincoln 
Collection (microfilm), MSS, Library of Congress. 

5Soldier’s Letter (2nd Colo. Cav. Regt.), extra, Ft. Riley, Kan., (n.d., but 
December, 1864). 
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have been responsible for initiating the processes which led j 

to the dismissal, but the volunteers gave him credit for it.* ' 

Recent study by Helen Bullock of Lincoln indorsements 

on court martial proceedings, plainly shows the president’s q 

softening influence in cases calling for the death penalty. It 

is fairly well known that in no instance did a Union soldier q 

forfeit his life for sleeping on post. Less publicized but q 

equally true is the fact that Lincoln consistently alleviated q 

the death sentence in cases where responsible commanders q 

is or the judge advocaté general suggested clemency; and that 
on his own initiative he frequently ordered lesser punish- a 

. | ments where courts had prescribed death for purely military 4 

. j offenses, such as insubordination, mutiny and desertion. 
; | The only cases in which he habitually approved death 
sentences were those involving offenses not strictly military 


; and which civil courts usually classified as capital, such as 
arson and rape." 
: | Reports of the president's numerous acts of clemency were 


i widely circulated in the army, and lifted him greatly in the 
i esteem of the rank and file. 

Another factor promoting Lincoln’s popularity with ordi- 
nary soldiers was his reputation for plainness and lack of 
| pretension. Numerous stories pointing up this quality made 
: | the rounds of the camps and while accuracy no doubt took a 
f { severe beating as they passed from mouth to mouth their 
influence was probably enhanced rather than lessened by 
the coloring of imagination. 

Soldiers liked the simplicity of the president’s dress and 
the plainness of manner which marked his appearance 


*Edward R. Perkins, “A Soldier’s Memory of Abraham Lincoln,” MS, Minn. 
Hist. Soc. 

* These statements are based primarily on an interview of Helen Bullock by 
the writer, March go, 1949. But statements attributed to Mrs. Bullock were veri- 
fied by the writer's subsequent research in the manuscript court martial proceed- 
ings in The National Archives. 
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among them. They also appreciated his reputed fondness 
for unrefined stories, of the sort which brought chortles when 
seasoned campaigners held forth about the campfire. His 
alleged enjoyment of a chew of tobacco also tended to bring 
him down to the level of the common soldier. A veteran of a 
New York artillery unit, recalling an early review of his regi- 
ment by Lincoln and Seward, stated: 


While the presidential party was looking at the parade, Mr. 
Lincoln threw out a chew of tobacco onto the parade-ground. 
One of the boys of -— Company saw it, and when the parade was 
dismissed he went and picked up the old chew and, wrapping it 
carefully in a paper, prepared to save the same as a souvenir, but 
the boys teased him so unmercifully, and put other old chews 
with the president’s, that the poor man threw away the whole 
outfit. § 


Feeling of a degree of intimacy with the president was 
evident in soldier comments on his looks and demeanor. Oc- 
casionally descriptions were uncomplimentary, but harsh 


notes were usually softened by words of apology or explana- 
tion. A seventeen year old Massachusetts private, after a re- 
view of his corps by the president in April, 1863, wrote: 


Whether intentionally or inadvertently, Mr. Lincoln had been 
furnished with a small, pony built, horse about fourteen hands 
high. The president's legs looked longer than ever, and his toes 
seemed almost to touch the ground. He wore the same solemn 
suit of black that he always assumed, a tall, silk hat, a little the 
worse for wear, with a long, full skirted black coat. He had 
neglected to strap down his pant legs while riding, and, as most 
of the time he was kept at a jog trot, his pants began to draw up 
until finally, first one white drawers leg, then the other, began 
to be conspicuous, with strings dangling. The hard trot had 
settled his tall beaver hat on the back of his head, until it had 
rested upon his ears, which were large and somewhat projecting, 
and it looked as though it had been purposely jammed down 


* Alfred S. Roe, The Ninth New York Heavy Artillery (Worchester, Mass., 
1899), pp. 227-228. 
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into that position. Altogether he presented a very comical pic- 
ture, calculated to provoke laughter along the entire length of 
the lines, had it not been for that sad, anxious face, so full of 
melancholy foreboding that peered forth from his shaggy eye- 
brows. He rode remarkably well, i.e., with a wonderfully good 
seat, but with a loose, swaying, undulating movement, peculiar 
to the Western circuit rider, whom one might see riding from 
town to town about that period. ® 


A Pennsylvania soldier who witnessed the Harrison's 
Landing review in July, 1862, deplored the President’s “un- 
military acknowledgement” of the army’s cheers, and re- 
marked disparagingly: “His riding I can compare to nothing 
else than a pair of tongs on a chair back.’’ But he tempered 
the comment with the conclusion that ‘“‘notwithstanding his 
grotesque appearance, he has the respect of the army.” ?° 

In general soldiers reacted more favorably to the presi- 
dent’s appearance than those quoted above. Following are a 
few comments selected at random: 


I hav just bin out to se old ab he Was here today his a prity 
fine old Chap ™ 


Last Thursday our division was reviewed by the President. 
. . . [He] looks a great deal like some of his pictures only he is 
a great deal homelier than his portraits make him appear. 

I have been to the white house seen old Abe he is about as 
handsome as he is represented to be tall, slim, high cheek bones, 
thin sharp face, but an eye that looks right through a man the 
first time he sees him. ** 


*R. G. Carter, 22nd Mass. Regt., to his homefolk, April 27, 1863. Quoted in 
R. G. Carter, Four Brothers in Blue (Washington, D. C., 1913), p. 366. 

*O. W. Norton, Army Letters, 1861-1865 (Chicago, 1903), p. 101. Norton was 
a private in the 83rd Pa. Regt. 

4 Joseph H. Diltz, 66th Ohio Regt., to his wife, May 23, 1862. Diltz Letters, 
MSS, Duke University. 

“Frank E. Lansing, 2oth Mich. Regt., to his mother, Oct. 8, 1862. Lansing 
Letters, MSS, Burton Collection, Detroit Public Library. 

* Daniel E. Burbank, znd N.H. Regt., to his parents, July 7, 1861. Burbank 
Letters, MSS, Amer. Antiq. Soc. 
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‘Old Abe’ rode a nice Black horse beside Burnside. . . . The 
President rode past the soldiers with his head uncovered, he is 
not good looking, but he looks honest. ** 

Pres. Lincoln & Lady accompanied by Sect. Cameron . . . came 
into camp to witness the dress parade. . . . The Pres. is not half 
so ugly as he is generally represented—his nose is rather long, but 
he is rather long himself so it is necessary to make the proportions 
complete. He was dressed in a plain suit of black. The crowd 
cheered him loudly as he left the camp bowing and waving his 
hat. His lady is charming enough to make up for all his 
deficiencies. 


Some of the soldiers who saw Lincoln at long intervals 
noted with concern the unhappy effects on his appearance of 
the enormous burdens imposed by war. A New York sergeant 
who in escorting a review party through camp in December, 
1861, “Managed to spur my horse Enough to have him show 
off some by dancing in order that the president might think 
we were ‘some pumpkins,’ ’”’ said of Lincoln only that he was 
“unable to see anything but a blank smile on his rough 
‘physiog.’”’ *® But after another presidential review sixteen 
months later this soldier reported: “Oh! he has changed so 
much ... that he really has the sympathy of the soldiers who 
never can doubt that he is ably and honestly strugling with 
them for the supression of this Great Rebellion.” 

Another factor contributing greatly to Lincoln’s esteem 
by the soldiers was their undeviating and apparently almost 
unanimous belief in his integrity. The concept of “Honest 
Abe” may have had its beginning as a mere shibboleth, but 
in the crucible of war it seems to have acquired a status akin 
to religious faith. It became a conviction, based more on 

*Leland O. Barlow, 16th Conn. Regt., to his father, Oct. 10, 1862. Barlow 
Papers, MSS, Conn. State Library. 

Flavius J. Bellamy, grd Indiana Cav. Regt., to his homefolk, Sept. 6, 1861. 
Bellamy Papers, MSS, Indiana State Library. 

%* Edward Whitaker, end N.Y. Cav. Regt., to his homefolk, Dec. 10, 1861. 


Whitaker Letters, MSS, Conn. State Library. 
" Ibid., April 7, 1863. 
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emotion than on evidence, but for that very reason sacred 
and beyond question. 

This faith in the president’s incorruptibility is all the 
more impressive in view of the low opinion which the 
soldiers, cursed as they were by such unhappy consequences 
of shady politics as shoddy clothing, ineffective weapons, 
wormy rations, leaky tents and inferior generals, had of 
politicians in general. Soldier opinion at low ebb of Wash- 
ington leadership is well exemplified by Private Charles E. 
Goddard of Minnesota, who wrote in the dark days follow- 
ing Burnside’s repulse at Fredericksburg: 

There is so many vilians in Washington that rap the cloak 
of patriotism around them and go in hand over hand robbing 
the helpless soldier of what are his dues. It matters not to them 
how long the war lasts. They are growing rich. .. . I realy think 
if we wer to go as straight to Washington as we could and burn 
the city and some of those vilians with it, we would be doing 
more good than to engage the enemy and whip him. *® 

Pervasive distrust on the one hand of politicians in gen- 
eral and fervid belief on the other in the honesty of the man 
who in the hustings’ rough and tumble had climbed to the 
top of the political ladder finds ready explanation in refusal 
of most soldiers to identify the one with the other. To the 
overwhelming majority of the rank and file Lincoln was not 
a politician in the usual sense of the word. Rather, he was a 
plain, honest citizen, brought forward by a combination of 
the democratic process and the workings of Divine Provi- 
dence to save the nation in a time of peril. And with the help 
of the soldiers and other good people, save the Union he 
would, and this in spite of hindering acts of scheming poli- 
ticians. This concept of Lincoln versus the politicos is plainly 
evident in Sergeant Matthew Marvin's notation in his diary 
after the president’s review of Hooker's army in April, 1863: 


* Chas. E. Goddard, 1st Minn. Regt., to his mother, Jan. 20, 1863. Orrin F. 
Smith Papers, MSS, Minn. Hist. Soc. 
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“he looks poorer than when he was at H[arrison’s} Landing 
the boys think they dont use him well in Washington & 
propose to give him a furlough to recrute.” * 

The feeling of the president's oneness in kind, purpose 
and suffering with themselves, caused enlisted men to write 
letters to him detailing their woes, and even to call at the 
White House to greet him and wish him well.” 

Lincoln’s eloquence in speech and writing, while not as 
widely appreciated by soldiers as some of his other qualities, 
deserves mention as a factor in his popularity. In December, 
1863, a Wisconsin soldier wrote from Washington: 


We have just received the message of President Lincoln and 
also the message of the so called President Davis, I notice con- 
siderable difference in their tone, the former is wrote in the 
language of a Gentleman and is full of cheerfulness and encour- 
agement; the latter is a strain of sorrow intermingled with anger 
and continual complaint. ** 


More to the point is the comment made by another soldier 
on the second inaugural address: 


I have just read the President’s Inaugural. I consider it the 
most remarkable state paper of modern times. Beautiful in its 
simplicity: grand and majestic in its expressions of lofty faith 
in the ‘Great Ruler of Nations;’ it resembles more the production 
of one of Israel's ancient rulers than the Inaugural Address of 


a modern politician. I gathered strength and courage from its 
perusal. 


* Diary of Sgt. Matthew Marvin, 1st Minn. Regt., April 8, 1863, MS, Minn Hist. 
Soc 


* A number of soldier letters to Lincoln are to be found in the Robert T. Lincoln 
Collection. For account of a White House interview of Lincoln by enlisted men, 
see Charles Robinson, “My Experiences in the Civil War,” Mich. History Mag., 
XXIV (1940), pp. 31-32. 

™ James H. Leonard, 5th Wis. Regt., to Mary Sheldon, Dec. 13, 1863. R. C. 
Plumb, ed., “Letters of a Fifth Wisconsin Volunteer,” Wis. Mag. of History, 111 
(1619-1920), p. 80. 

* (David Lane}, A Soldier’s Diary [n.d., n.p., but 1905], p. 256. 
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Following Lincoln’s speech at the White House a few days 
before his death a New York soldier who had not previously 
been an admirer of the President wrote his parents: 


I will send you Abraham’s speech which I heard the other 
night. I presume you have read it but it is worth studying. One 
might read it forty times over and then not have as much an idea 
of it as to hear him speak it. He speaks very slow, and makes every 
word very emphatic and after he is through one who has listened 
attentively (and everyone does that) could almost repeat it word 
for word. I love to hear him speak. ** 


As previously intimated condemnation of Lincoln is strik- 
ingly rare in letters and diaries of the rank and file. But 
when it is encountered, it sometimes is full of bite. A 
Connecticut soldier wrote his wife on November 24, 1864: 


Well Old Lincum is in agen, but the Old Saten wont have full 
swing over me another 3 years . .. he has been an old worm that 
came out of the log he split, and an old hipocrite & I can prove 
it from the beginning, I could have carried on the war better 
with my little finger than he has with his whole body he is as much 
like Warren Smith [apparently a notorious wastrel of the writer's 
home community] as anyone I know of onley worse. . . . There 
has been money enough squandered . . . through his negligence 
... to carry on two wars, & he knows it. I wouldn't vote for him 
to hunt skunks, for I dont think he would ever get one.”* 


Soldiers who were critical of Lincoln usually found more 
fault with his policies than with the man, though the follow- 
ing outburst provoked by the Emancipation Proclamation 
is not entirely free of personal animus, to say the least: ‘“The 
army are indignant over poor old pukey Abe’s proclamation. 
Say they did not come here to free niggers . . . he is an old 
ass .. . Bad luck to Old Abe and the abolitionists.” * 


* Frank M. Rood, ggrd N.Y. Regt., to his parents, undated, but about April 13, 
1865. MS in possession of Harry Rood, Poultney, Vt. 

™ Henry J. H. Thompson, 15th Conn. Regt., to his wife, Nov. 24, 1864. Thomp- 
son Letters, MSS, Duke University. 

* “Pack” Lloyd, Pennsylvania soldier, to Mrs. Chas. Maclay, Jan. 7, 1863. Maclay 
Papers, MSS, Henry E. Huntington Library. The writer is indebted to Prof. Charles 
Barker of Johns Hopkins University for this reference. 
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Of Lincoln’s many problems, none seems to have brought 
more criticism in the army than his handling of the vexatious 
Negro question. Soldiers of the abolitionist persuasion crit- 
icized him severely for not striking a blow at slavery sooner 
than he did, and even accused him of trying to perpetuate 
the hated institution. But abolitionists, particularly avowed 
ones, were only a small minority of the fighting forces. His 
emancipation policy when first proclaimed had more foes 
than friends among the rank and file. Opposition to eman- 
cipation was especially strong among soldiers from the loyal 
slave states and adjoining areas, and among the Irish. A 
Minnesota veteran recalled this experience with an Irish- 
born comrade: 

He was much excited over the proclamation, and said ‘I didnt 
come into the army to fight to free negroes, but to save the 
Union.’ I was afaraid [sic] for a day or two that he would desert, 
but after a few days he said to me, ‘Well Perkins, I guess I'll stay 
and fight it out, for ‘Honest Abe’ hasn’t made many mistakes and 
faith, I forgive him this one.’ ** 

As time went on most soldiers who initially opposed the 
Emancipation Proclamation, came to accept it as a necessary 
step, if not a desirable one, in winning the war. Some of 
Democratic leaning who originally favored a hands-off policy 
as to slavery, even professed outright conversion to aboli- 
tionism. One of this group, a New Yorker, wrote from Chat- 
tanooga in November, 1863: “We are all abolitionists, every 
one, and are now proud of the title. For my part I deeply 
regret that I ever opposed in word and thought the Election 
of Lincoln, and mean hereafter to support with every means 
in my power the antislavery platform.” ** 

* Edward R. Perkins, “A Soldier's Memory of Abraham Lincoln,” MS, Minn. 
Hist. Soc. 


* Edwin Hutchinson, Surgeon, 137th N.Y. Regt., to his father, Nov. 15, 1863. 
Hutchinson Papers, MSS, La. State Univ. 
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This man’s experience is not to be accepted as typical of 
all, for a number of soldiers went through an opposite proc- 
ess—that is, close contact with “the peculiar institution” 
caused them to swing from strong antislavery leanings to a 
position of moderation. 

Whatever their personal views, many soldiers came to 
appreciate Lincoln's difficulty in reconciling divergent ele- 
ments and to sympathize with him. As one expressed it in 
August, 1863, “Old Abe has a hard path. . . the Copperhead 
[on] one side pulling him down for going to far & Wendell 
Phillips — Wm L. Garrison & those men who ride their 
hobby to death, pulling him down on the other.” ** 

Lincoln’s dealing with high command was another source 
of considerable criticism among the rank and file. ‘This was 
especially true in the Army of the Potomac and in the case 
of McClellan. Whatever officers, civilians and troops of other 
commands may have thought of him, the common soldiers 
who fought under McClellan were overwhelmingly devoted 
to him. Some of the diminutive general's admiring followers 
pointed to Lincoln’s withholding of promised support as 
the reason for the failure to take Richmond in June, 1862. 
A number charged the president with yielding to political 
pressure in removing McClellan from command. A few 
thought him unduly meddlesome in affairs of which he had 
little knowledge. After Burnside’s failure at Fredericksburg 
a Vermont soldier wrote a friend back home: 


Pres Lincoln is to blame in that affair he has changed so many 
times that he has become dumfangled and dont know what to 
do. If he had not [been] so selfish and let McCleland do as he 
wanted to all would have been right, but no McCleland did not 
know anything, but he has done the most of them all.” 


* Edward Louis Edes, ggrd Mass. Regt., to his sister, Aug. 29, 1863. Edes Letters, 
MSS, Mass. Hist. Soc. 


*W. C. Jackson, end Vt. Regt., to “Friend Dudley,” March 1, 1863. Charles 
Tillison Letters, MSS, Vt. Hist. Soc. 
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Another McClellan admirer was more generous in judg- 
ing Lincoln’s conduct. Early in December, 1862, he wrote 
his sister: 

I believe . . . that the President had as much confidence in his 
loyalty and ability the day he removed him as he ever had. “Why 
did he remove him then?’ you will ask. On account of the pres- 
sure of public opinion. There was a strong feeling among the 
people that he was not the right man, and they had lost confi- 
dence in him. . . . The President saw the people did not like 
him, would not enlist, would not come forward with their money, 
and thought best, though against his better judgment, to yield. °° 

This quality of Lincoln which caused him to be regarded 
as pure in the midst of iniquity and which enabled him to 
win the support and even the defense of those who opposed 
his major policies is difficult to pin down and define. But it 
was reai and to it must be credited much of his reputation 
for greatness. Significant of this quality was the observation 
of a veteran: “I doubt if any other man than Lincoln could 
have issued . . . [the Emancipation Proclamation] and had it 


so generally received with good nature as it was coming from 
him.” 


Soldier opinion of Lincoln and his policies had opportu- 
nity for a thorough airing in the campaign of 1864. While 
Lincoln’s strength from the beginning seems to have been 
much greater in the army than among civilians, consider- 
able opposition to the president's reelection was voiced by 
soldiers in the spring and summer of 1864. His prospects as 
far as the army was concerned seem to have hit bottom about 
late August, 1864. At that time a Wisconsin corporal wrote 
his father from near Atlanta: 


I know that Mr. Lincoln is becoming almost daily more un- 
popular, and I earnestly hope that the Chicago convention will 


*® O. W. Norton to his sister, Dec. 6, 1862. O. W. Norton, Army Letters, 1861-1865 
(Chicago, 1903), p. 128. 

= Edward R. Perkins, “A Soldier's Memory of Abraham Lincoln,” MS, Minn. 
Hist. Soc. 
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nominate some honest, patriotic, energetic man who can in some 
degree alleviate the bitterness of this cursed party strife that has 
brought our country to the verge of ruin. I believe that we want 
a military president, an Andrew Jackson, who will rule instead 
of being ruled. ... I fervently hope that I may be permitted to 
vote for Wm. T. Sherman or U.S. Grant for our next president. ** 


The nomination of McClellan caused a flurry of enthu- 
siasm in military circles, especially among the veterans of the 
Army of the Potomac to whom “‘Little Mac’”’ was still an idol. 
But the Chicago platform and lack of confidence in the 
Democrats responsible for it caused a revulsion of sentiment 
against McClellan. The taint of ‘“‘Copperheadism” which the 
prominent role of Vallandigham and other “peace’’ men 
gave to the Democrats was more than the fighting forces 
could stomach, even in a McClellan capsule. 

Sentiment of the rank and file was pungently summed up 
by a New Yorker who on September 21, 1864, wrote from 
the Virginia Front: 


Do you want to know how we hang on the election question? 
A month ago McClellan was popular in the army. The Chicago 
Copperhead platform disgusted every democrat so far as I have 
heard, and the letter accepting the nomination was too much to 
stand in this climate at this season of the year. A copperhead in 
the army is understood to be a reptile that God never created, 
and the soldiers are afraid to trust an administration that a filthy 
Copperhead votes for. ... Petersburg and Richmond are doomed. 
There is only one thing wanting to make the matter profitable 
as pleasant. If all Northern traitors were in the two cities com- 
muning with their innocent brethern at this time, we could 
make a stink offering to the devil of the entire lot, at one job, 
and save expense. ** 


As McClellan stock declined that of Lincoln rose, though 
enough Democrats remained faithful to give “Little Mac” a 


“@ Harvey Reid, 22nd Wis. Regt., to his sister, Aug. 26, 1864. Reid Papers, MSS, 
Wis. Hist. Soc. 

= L.N. Peters, ggrd N.Y. Vols., to “Dear Clark,” Sept. 21, 1864. MS among misc. 
Civil War materials, Boston Athenaeum. 
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majority in some regiments. On October 30, 1864, the Wis- 
consin corporal, who in August had told of Lincoln's de- 
clining popularity, wrote that “the disaffection to Lincoln 
has almost entirely died out.” ** 

A very important factor in turning the tide for Lincoln 
was of course the timely capture of Atlanta. But apparently 
not many soldiers appreciated the telling effect of this vic- 
tory. One of the few who did realize the bearing of military 
success on political prospects, was the venerable James T. 
Ayres, who on October 25, 1864, wrote the following “Cam- 
paign Song” in his diary: 

The Rebs have Tramped down our fields 
Destroyed our walls and Ditches, 


But Abe Can build our fence Again 
And Andy mend the Breeches 


Chorus 


Lincon is the man we need 
Johnson two is handy 
Yanky doodle Boys hurrah 
For Uncle Abe and Andy 


We've got a Grant from Abraham 
To beat the Rebel’s hollow 

And when we have A man to Lead 
Why we're the Boys to follow. 


The Copperheads begin to squirm 
The Rebs are Looking surley 

Sense Sheradin has made them Run 
By fighting Late and Early. 


And of our Gallant Sherman now 
We feel A Little Prowder 
Because he’s made A lively Hood 
By Stirring Rebs with Powder. 


™“ Harvey Reid, 22nd Wis. Vols., to his sister, Oct. go, 1864. Reid Papers, MSS, 
Wis. Hist. Soc. 
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Our Country in the Navy two 

Has many A Brave Defender 
There's Faragut knows how to shoot 
And make the foe Surrender. 


We'll have a man for President 
Whose Courage never fails him 

That Common sense which built the fence 
Is Just the thing that Ails him. ** 


The reason most frequently given by soldiers for their 
support of Lincoln in 1864 was the president’s record in 
prosecuting the war, and the importance of keeping him in 
the saddle until the stream was crossed. “I Voted for him in 
| 1861, and have fought for him three years,” wrote a Wiscon- 
q sin soldier in June, 1864, and “I shall vote for him in 1864 
and fight for him three years more, that’s fair.” ** A Hoosier 
wrote about the same time: “I want Abrham to handle the 
rains until this rebellion is crushed and the old Flag waves 
4 proudly over this land again. I think to elect any other man 
than Old Abrham will only prolong the war.” * ‘Perhaps 
i another man could have done better,” observed a Massa- 
chusetts corporal in April, “but I dont believe in turning a 
foreman off with his job most done.” ** And an Illinois soldier 
stated in September: 


I think that President Lincoln is the Only man at the present 
time that is fit for A President he has carried on the war So long 
and I want to see him finish it he has done as well as any man on 
earth could do. . .. if Old Ab is Realeced Again the war will not 
last long. *° 


® John Hope Franklin, ed., The Diary of James T. Ayers (Springfield, Ill., 1947), 
p. 115. 

“DeHave Norton, 4th Wis. Cav. Regt., to his father, June 22, 1864. Norton 
Letters, MSS, Wis. Hist. Soc. 

* Luther Short, 43rd Indiana Regt., to his father, June 22, 1864. Short Letters, 
MSS, Mass. Hist. Soc. 

* Edward Louis Edes, ggrd Mass. Regt., to his father, April 3, 1864. Edes Letters, 
MSS, Mass. Hist. Soc. 

Cornelius Johnson, Ilinois soldier, to his sister, Sept. 2g, 1864. MSS among 
misc, Civil War materials, Boston Athenaeum. 
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Other soldiers indicated association of Lincoln’s re-election 
with early victory in the field, and this no doubt was a power- 
ful influence in their support of the president. 

A few professed attachment to Lincoln for the enemies he 
had made. An Illinois sergeant wrote on the eve of the ballot- 
ing: “I am in favor of Electing the man whom the rebels hate 
most, and that man is Abraham Lincoln.” * And an Indi- 
anian, likewise a sergeant, stated: “One reason I love Old 
Abe is becaus the enemies of our country both North and 
South hate him with a hatred that is Strong deep fierce and 
irreconcilable.” 

Announcement of Lincoln’s reelection was greeted by 
hearty rounds of hurrahs in camp. And as many blue-clad 
supporters of the president had predicted, triumph of the 
Union cause was not long in coming. But success on the 
battlefield lost much of its thrill when the assassin’s bullet 
struck down the man whom the rank and file credited most 
with victory. Reaction to the tragedy was swift and terrific. 
In Memphis, Tennessee, soldiers left their barracks and 
paraded the streets looking for some manifestation of satis- 
faction among the natives, with a view to venting their wrath 
on such as should dare register approval of the tragedy.** In 
Maryland a citizen who had the bad judgement to indorse 
Booth’s act was knocked down by a Union general, had his 
head shaved and was whipped out of camp with rawhide 
straps.** A Federal soldier who received the news of the as- 
sassination with the statement, “I’m glad of it. If I had been 
there, I would have helped do it,’’ was immediately seized 


“ Levi Adophus, 86th Ill. Regt., to his parents, Nov. 3, 1864. Ross Letters, MSS, 
Ill. State Hist. Library. 

“DP. J. Miller, 7oth Indiana Regt., to Fielding Beeler, March 27, 1864. Beeler 
Papers, MSS, Indiana State Library. 

“E. H. Wainwright, 7th Wis. Battery, to Andrew E. Weld, Sept. 26, 1864. Weld 
Letters, MSS, Wis. Hist. Soc. 

“Bishop Crumwine, Pittsburg Light Artillery, to his brother, May 1, 1865. 
Crumwine Letters, MSS, Washington and Jefferson College. 
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by his comrades, tied around the neck with a rope and hustled 
to a nearby tree. Only the vigorous interposition of officers 
saved him from hanging.“ 

On April 18, 1865, a Wisconsin soldier, who up to that 
time had displayed little feeling about the war or revealed 
little enthusiasm for the president, wrote in his diary: 


Received the official news of ‘President Lincoln’s’ Death 
through the Raleigh Standard. There is great excitement over 
it amound [sic] the troops, & all are swearing eternal vengence 
against the whole southern race. Some sware that they will reinlist 
for forty years to exterminate the southern race. Some have made 
the proposition to burn this city to the ground & kill every rebel 
in it to commence with. The officers are afraid that it will be 
done. I have seen the bravest of soldiers today shedding tears 
over the President’s Death. Such a feeling Has never been wit- 
nessed before [They] say lead us on & we will sweep these South- 
ern States like a whirlwind & leave not a live being to tell the 
tale. 


But the feeling of intense hatred of every thing Southern 


aroused by the assassination soon subsided, and in time many 
if not most of the men in the ranks came to favor the pro- 
gram of generous dealing toward the former enemy that 
Lincoln himself had advocated. 


“ ‘David Lane] A Soldier’s Diary, {n.d., n.p. but 1905] p. 262. 
“ Diary of Wm. C. Meffert, grd Wis. Regt., April 18, 1865. MS, Wis. Hist. Soc. 
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Two Early Lincoln Surveys 


By FERN NANCE Ponp 


twenty-five year old Abraham Lincoln cause Lincoln 

students to revise their thinking to the measure of 
eight days by the calendar. For many years the survey 
Lincoln made for Squire Godby, ten miles northeast of New 
Salem, Illinois, dated January 14, 1834, has been accepted 
as Lincoln’s first known survey. 

On January 6, 1834, however, Lincoln surveyed for 
Reason Shipley some eight hundred acres of land lying 
eight miles north of New Salem, in the Sandridge neighbor- 
hood. For several generations this land was occupied and 
farmed by Reason Shipley and his descendants. ‘Today the 
farm is owned and occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Carl Schmidt. 
The well-preserved original survey has been continuously 
in the possession of Reason Shipley and his descendants.’ 

Reason Shipley was born November 11, 1788, in Mason 
County, Kentucky, and died October 18, 1847, in Menard 
County, Illinois. His wife Faithful Bryarly was born in 
Baltimore, Maryland, March 27, 1788, and died in Menard 
County, in 1856. Reason and Faithful were married in Mays- 
ville, Kentucky, December 1, 1816. They travelled by ox 
team and covered wagon with their family and settled in the 
northern part of then Sangamon, now Menard County, 
Illinois, in October, 1825. The next year Reason entered his 
first tracts of land and continued intermittently with land 
entries through 1839. Ultimately he owned more than two 
thousand acres. 


Pees! for the first time, these surveys made by 


2 Reason Shipley, father; Henry B. Shipley, son: Zenetta Shipley Johnston, grand 
daughter; Litta Johnston Wilms (Mrs. Herman G. Wilms), great grand daughter, 
of Petersburg, Illinois. 
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At the time of the deaths of Reason and Faithful, respec- 
tively in 1847 and 1856, they were buried in the Shipley 
family burying ground near the school house of the same 
name. In the 1890's their remains were removed to Oakland 
Cemetery at Petersburg, Illinois. 

The Chainmen, Richard Soward and Alexander Latimer 
were neighbors of Reason Shipley. Since this is an unusual 
single page document, it is reproduced in facsimile. 


Two months after the Shipley survey, on March g, 1834, 
Abraham Lincoln surveyed four tracts of land for Jesse Gum, 
comprising around eight hundred acres. This land is located 
five miles southwest of Petersburg (now) in Menard County, 
Illinois, along the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio right of way, for- 
merly the Chicago & Alton. 

Three hundred and twenty acres of the land has been 
continuously in the possession of Jesse Gum's descendants.* 
Other parcels of the lands in the original Gum survey are 
owned today by S. O. Savage, Samuel Greenwald, Anna 
Dierks and the Nelson Greene estate, all of Menard County. 
At one time part of the land was owned by William T. 
Beekman, whose grandson Harry E. Beekman of Petersburg, 
Illinois, now owns the original survey. 

Jesse Gum was born November 2g, 1767, in Virginia. He 
died August 28, 1863, at Clary’s Grove in Menard County, 
Illinois, age 96, and was buried in the family burial plot on 
his farm. According to family tradition Jesse’s father Jacob 
Gum sold his Virginia land to Abraham Lincoln, grand- 
father of President Lincoln, and in 1782 moved his family 
to Nolin Creek in Kentucky. There Jesse married Mary 
Dills. 
2 Jesse Gum, father; Thomas Dills Gum, son; Charles Dills Gum, grandson; 


Goldie Gum Nance, Mary Gum Beard and Lottie Gum, great grand daughters, 
the latter three of Petersburg, Illinois. 
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About 1822, Jesse Gum, his wife and children came to 
Illinois, and were among the first pioneers to settle at Clary’s 
Grove along with the intermarried families of the Spearses, 
Greenes, Armstrongs, Clarys and Watkins. Jesse and wife 
with thirteen others were charter members of the Clary’s 
Grove Baptist church organized on Christmas day 1824, 
with Reverend Jacob Gum, Jesse’s brother as the first min- 
ister. 

Jesse Gum became a prosperous farmer and at one time 
owned more than 1200 acres of land in the neighborhood of 
Clary’s Grove and the present village of Tallula. He was a 
registered voter in the New Salem Precinct as early as 1832. 
His son Thomas, one of the chainmen in the Lincoln survey, 
was born December 14, 1813, in Kentucky, and died in 
Menard County, November 8, 1859. He was buried at Rose 
Hill Cemetery at Petersburg. Jeremiah Davis, the other 
chainman, was a son-in-law of Jesse Gum, having married 
Gum's daughter Elizabeth. 

Lincoln's certificate of survey follows: 
pel grd. Surveyed for Jesse Gum the following tracts of 


land— (viz) 1st. Composed of the North half of Section 32—and 
the South East quarter of Section 2g—the East half and South 
West fourth of the North East quarter of Section 29 and the 
South West fourth of North West quarter of Section 28—in 
Township 18 North of Range 7 West. Begining at the South 
East corner of said tract at a rock. Thence North 80 chains to a 
rock. Thence East 20 chains to a rock, Thence North 20 chains 
to a rock. Thence West 20 chains to a rock. Thence North 20 
chains to a rock. Thence west 20 chains to a rock. Thence South 
20 chains to a rock Thence West 20 chains to a rock. Thence 
South 60 chains to a Sugar tree 16 inches in diameter bearing 
N 62 E. 7 Links--another Sugar tree 10 inches S 35 W. 38 links. 
Thence West 40 chains to a Hickory 12 inches S 61 W. 68 Links 
White Walnut 17 inches N gg E. 45 Links. Thence South 40 
chains to an Elm io inches N 24 W. 32 Links—Black Walnut 
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12 inches § 38 E. 48 Links. Thence East 80 chains to the begin- 
ing 2nd.The East half of the South West quarter of Section 28 
in the above Township—begining at the South East corner of 
said quarter at a rock. Thence North 40 chains toa rock. Thence 
West 20 chains to a rock. Thence South 40 chains to a rock 
Thence East 20 chains to the begining. grd.The South East 
fourth of the North West quarter of Section 33 in the above 
Township. Begining at the South East corner of of [sic] said 
quarter at a stake Thence North 20 chains to a stake. Thence 
West 20 chains to a stake. Thence South 20 chains to a stake. 
Thence East 20 chains to the begining 4th. The West half of 
the South East quarter of Section go in the above Township. 
Begining at the South West corner of said quarter at a Mulberry 
4 inches S 47 E. 24 Links. Thence North 40 chains to an Over- 
cup * 10 inches—S 42 E.g2 Links Thence East—2o chains to an 
Elm—2o inches. S 57 W. go Links. Thence South 40 chains to a 
Black Oak 18 inches—N 39 E. 7 Links. Thence West 20 chains to 
the begining. 
Jn Calhoun S. SC 
By A Lincoln 
Chainmen— 
Jeremiah Davis 
Thomas Gum— 


* Quercus lyrata, a variety of oak. According to information furnished by the 
Illinois State Museum, the Overcup is not common in central Illinois. 
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Lincoln Publications 


Books 


THE LINCOLN OF THE THIRTIETH CONGRESS. By Roy D. Packard. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 1950. 52 pp. 
$1.75. 


A concise account, this book gives all the essential information 
on Lincoln’s record as a congressman and the influence of this 
phase of his career in preparing him for a more important role. 
While it contains nothing original, it tells an interesting story 
of a hard-working, ambitious lawyer-politician of fundamental 
honesty, whose course was not approved by his constituents. It 
will be useful to anyone lacking time and inclination to read the 
longer and more technical studies. 


B. P. T. 


THE SURGEON IN CHARGE. By Mary W. Porter. Privately printed, 
1949. 50 pp. $5.00." 


The only commissioned officer to be present at the midnight 
burial of John Wilkes Booth, Dr. George Loring Porter, the 
subject of this book, also had medical charge of the other con- 
spirators while they were incarcerated in the penitentiary at the 
old Arsenal grounds in Washington. Later he was in medical 
charge of Dr. Samuel Mudd, Samuel Arnold, Michael O’Laugh- 
lin and Edward Spangler on their way to imprisonment in 
Fort Jefferson, Dry Tortugas. From his diary, which unfortu- 
nately is incomplete, his letters, and articles which he wrote for 
magazines, his daughter-in-law has put together an interesting 
story that adds detail to this aftermath of Lincoln’s life. Note- 


worthy are letters to Doctor Porter from Louis Weichmann, key 
witness in the trial of Mrs. Surratt. 


7. 
THE LINCOLN story, As Told by Chester R. Shook. Privately 
Printed, 1950, xi, 140 pp. Not for sale. 


* Address: Mrs. George Porter, Highland Farm, Alstead, N. H. 
126 
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This book contains eleven speeeches dealing with various 
phases of Lincoln’s career. Starting as a newsboy on the streets 
of Cincinnati, the author, now Judge of the Common Pleas 
Court of Hamilton County, Ohio, has been active in educational 
and welfare work. From his earliest youth he found inspiration 
in the life of Lincoln, and has made study of Lincoln an avoca- 
tion. His speeches reveal knowledge and understanding of his 
subject. 

B.P. T. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The Full Life Story of Our Martyred Presi- 
dent. By Emil Ludwig. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, Black and Gold 


Edition, 1949. 505 pp. $2.49. 


This popularly-priced new printing of Ludwig's best seller of 
twenty years ago highlights the changes in emphasis and inter- 
pretation as well as the many corrections of factual data that 
have marked the development of Lincoln scholarship in twenty 
years. When Ludwig produced his life of Lincoln, both Beve- 
ridge’s and Sandburg’s treatments of Lincoln's pre-presidential 
years were comparatively new, and although they seem to have 
influenced Ludwig very little, his treatment of Lincoln's early 
years was not markedly different from their respective inter- 
pretations, except perhaps in the degree to which he resorted 
to the techniques of fiction and phychoanalysis. Today his book 
(and it must be admitted, both Sandburg’s and Beveridge’s to 
some extent) would seem far out of line with the present avail- 
able data and interpretation of more recent writings. The need 
for a modern one volume life which is well written and makes 
full use of intervening scholarship becomes more obvious every 
year, but it must be admitted that Ludwig is still readable, if 
not profound. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1809-1865: Die Erzdhlung Seines Lebens. 
Von Rudolf Stickelberger. Basel, Switzerland: Verlag Fried- 
rich Reinhardt A G, 1949. 117 pp. Fr. 5.50. 


A brief popular biography that seems to rely more on Ludwig's 
Abraham Lincoln than on American biographies of Lincoln for 
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interpretation and factual detail. Nothing of recent American 
scholarship seems to have modified the author’s narration of the 
established traditional lines of the Lincoln story. As a brief 
popular life, the book may do much to bring Lincoln to the 
contemporary German reading public. The most unfortunate 4 
aspect of the book lies in the map used for end papers. The 
Lincoln birthplace lies somewhat too far east in Kentucky; New ‘ 
Salem is placed far south of Vandalia; and the “Seekampf 
Zwischen << Merrimac >> und << Monitor >> ”’ is located 
in the Gulf of Mexico, off Pensacola, Florida. 


THE NEW STARS: Life and Labor in Old Missouri. By Manie 
Morgan, as arranged by Jennie A. Morgan. Edited, with an q 
introduction by Louis Filler. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The 
Antioch Press, 1949. xviii, 301 pp. $3.75. 


The Lincoln episodes—“A Visit to Lincoln” (pp. 217-225), 
“Lincoln Visits a Hospital” (pp. 289-291), and “John Morgan 
Meets Lincoln” (pp. 291-293)—have all the marks of pure fiction. 
The facsimile (p. 224) of a purported Lincoln letter to one Ben 
Smith, undated, is a patent forgery. The rest of the volume is 
equally entertaining as fiction, but in so far as it pretends to be 
historical it must be taken with a full sack of salt. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN BY SOME MEN WHO KNEW HIM: Being Personal 
Recollections of Judge Owen T. Reeves, Hon. James S. Ewing, 
Col. Richard P. Morgan, Judge Franklin Blades, John W. 
Bunn. With Introduction by Isaac N. Phillips. Edited with 
Notes and Foreword by Paul M. Angle. Chicago: Americana 

House, 1950. Limited Edition, 625 copies. 123 pp. $7.50. 


A handsome little volume, this new edition of Phillips—on the 
“want list’ of collectors for many years—is all the more welcome 
because of Mr. Angle’s annotation and editing. Published in 
1910, three of the five reminiscences had been delivered as cen- 
tennial addresses in 1909. Altogether they make no great contri- 
bution to factual Lincoln biography, but are valuable for the 


spirit in which they are written and for minor episodes which 
are memorable. 
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LINCOLN PUBLICATIONS 


Brochures, Pamphlets, 


FEBRUARY 12, 1950, Let Us Celebrate the Greatness of this 
Man. Compiled ‘by Edward J. Jacob. Peoria, Illinois, Logan 
Printing Co., for Edward J. Jacob, 1950. 38 pp. None for Sale. 
A handsome illustrated brochure which brings together excerpts 
from Lincoln’s writings and memorable remarks. 


THE LINCOLN STATUE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, ERECTED 
1909: Addresses at Ceremonies of Acceptance and of Dedication 
of the Only Replica of Statue by Adolph A. Weinman at Hodgen- 
ville, Kentucky. Historical Bulletin No. 8. Madison, Wisconsin: 
The Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin, 1950. Contains addresses 
by Charles R. Von Hise, Jenkin Lloyd Jones (in part), and 
Richard Lloyd Jones. There is also a tribute to the late Herbert 
Wells Fay, a “News and Comment,” and a list of members of the 
Wisconsin Fellowship. 


LINCOLN AND GETTYSBURG. By Robert Fortenbaugh. Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania: The Bookmart, 1949. 53 pp. Illustrations. 
$1.25. This brochure, designed for the many tourists who visit 
Gettysburg, is composed of two parts: (1) a summary of the story 
of Gettysburg, and (2) a collection of documents relating to the 
story. Well supplied with illustrations, it provides for its in- 
tended market an attractive memento. 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL. [By Edward J. Kelly]. Alexandria, 
Virginia: Action Publication, 1950. 30 pp. 25¢. Handsomely il- 
lustrated with thirty-three photographs and supplied with sum- 
mary technical and historical data on the Memorial at Washing- 
ton, D. C., this brochure is a fine souvenir booklet. 


LINCOLN, the Story of the Assassination. By Randle Bond 
Truett. Arlington, Virginia, 1949." 14 pp. 50¢. A souvenir pam- 
phlet accompanied by a perforated sheet of twelve stamp photo- 
graphs to be pasted into designated spots in the booklet. A brief 
text is printed beneath the spot for each photograph. 


1 Address: 1622 North Harrison Street. 
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THE CIVIL WAR COLLECTION OF THE ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY. Springfield, Illinois: State Historical Library, 1949. 21 
pp. A convenient description and directory of collateral Lincoln 
material. 


THE STORY OF THE LINCOLN SHINGLE. Told by J. E. Hemmick to 
Bruce E. Wheeler. Privately printed, 1949. [13 pp.] How a boy 
salvaged old shingles from the Lincoln home when the roof was 
repaired, and made a thriving business of sawing Lincoln sil- 
houettes from them. 


LINCOLN’S “DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS.” By Robert S. Barton. 
Supplement to The Foxboro Recorder, February 11, 1950. [4 pp.] 
mimeographed.! 


THE GREAT LINCOLN COLLECTIONS AND WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 
By J. L. McCorison, Jr. Reprinted from the Lincoln Herald 
(December, 1948-February, 1949) Vol. 50-51, No. 4 & No. 1. 
Harrogate, Tennessee, 1949. 16 pp. 


“LINCOLN THE LAWYER": Dedication Services for the Bronze 
Statue “Lincoln the Lawyer’, C. S. Paole, Sculptor. Reprinted 
from the Lincoln Herald (June, 1949) Vol. 51, No. 2. Harrogate, 
Tennessee, 1949. 16 pp. 


LINCOLN’S GADFLY—Adam Gurowski. By LeRoy Fischer. Re- 
printed from the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Decem- 
ber, 1949) Vol. xxxvi, No. 3. 415-434 pp- 


GOD'S ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Ambassador Tracts.” [5 pp.] 
* Address: Foxboro, Massachusetts. 
* Address: H. Milton Chase, 618 25th St., S., Arlington, Virginia. 
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News and Comment 


On April 6, Governor Adlai E. Stevenson appointed a com- 
mittee to raise funds for the purchase of the Barrett Lincoln 
Collection for the Illinois State Historical Library. It has also 
been announced in the press that unless the collection is pur- 
chased for the library, it will be sold at auction. The editor of 
the Quarterly hopes that members of the Association will con- 
sider just what this means and will contribute and solicit con- 
tributions to the best of their ability. If the Barrett collection is 
dispersed at auction, some of it will not be accessible for students 
within a generation. It is a “chain collection,” if links are dis- 
connected they may never be joined again. It would be a pity for 
the work of a lifetime to be undone. Contributions should be 
mailed to George W. Bettinghaus, Treasurer, Barrett Lincoln 
Collection Committee, Marine Bank, Springfield, Illinois. 


The Washington Lincoln Group held its annual public meet- 
ing in the Ford’s Theater Museum at Washington, D. C., on 
Sunday, February 12. Music was provided by the U. S. Army 
Air Force Glee Club. Ralph G. Lindstrom delivered the address 
on Lincoln and the federal plan of government with reference 
to the present need for world government. The address appears 
in the Congressional Record, April 5, 1950. 


On February 12, at the Mount Vernon Methodist Church of 
Washington, D. C., R. Gerald McMurtry spoke under the 
auspices of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church on 
“Lincoln's Religion.” The Old New York Avenue building is 
being torn down to make way for a new church. 


The annual dinner meeting of the Lincoln Fellowship of 
Wisconsin brought one hundred and thirty-two members and 
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friends from fourteen Wisconsin communities to Madison on 
February 10. It was the eleventh annual meeting since organiza- 
tion in February, 1940. 
The annual address was delivered by Dr. Benjamin P. 
Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, who, using the theme, “It Is for 
Us the Living,” derived that in times of unparalleled world 
stress like the present, “‘it is for us the living to be dedicated to 
the unfinished work of making the precepts of our Declaration 
of Independence the great stepping-stone to human advance- 
ment that they were meant to be.” 
Judge P. L. Lincoln, Richland Center, Wisconsin, spoke 
briefly on “Lincoln the Story Teller.” 
Presiding at the annual session, and concluding two terms as 
president, was the Rev. O. B. Ransopher, Wisconsin Rapids. The 
following officers were elected: President, William H. Spohn, 
Madison; vice-presidents, Lester W. Olson, Milwaukee, P. L. 
Lincoln, Richland Center, and Dr. Clifford L. Lord, Madison; 
secretary, L. W. Bridgman, Madison; treasurer, Margaret 
Smith, Madison. Dr. Arthur C, Hansen, Wauwatosa, and the 
Rev. Mr. Ransopher, past presidents, were elected to the board 
of directors. Other directors were re-elected. 

From the secretary’s report it was revealed that from an 
original charter list of 27 the membership at the close of 1949 
had reached 310, a record total. It was reported also that through 
many school visitations the story of Abraham Lincoln had been 
brought to thousands of young people by the president of the 
Fellowship. 


ion 


A Note On Herndon 


The W. H. Herndon letter, dated at Chinkapin, Sangamon 
County, on January 15, 1874, concerning Lincoln’s character, 
was reprinted by Emanuel Hertz in his book The Hidden 
Lincoln (Pages 82-83). Mr. Hertz appended the following note 
to the salutation, “Dear Sir”: 


An unknown correspondent, who published it in a news- q 
paper probably of the same year. An undated clipping has 
been preserved in an old scrapbook. It is not known 
whether the original letter still exists. 
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This letter appeared in The Crawford Journal, issued every 
Thursday, in Meadville, Pennsylvania, on Thursday, February 
26, 1874 (XXVII, No. 8, p. 1). It was printed under the headline 
‘“Lincoln’s Characteristics” and was preceded by the statement, 
“The following letter has been received from W. H. Herndon, 
Mr. Lincoln's law partner.” 

The Crawford Journal was edited by 22-year-old Ernest A. 
Hempstead, a Republican and evidently an admirer of Lincoln, 
if we may judge from the quotation which regularly appeared 
under the title of his paper: ““That government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” He had earlier printed Lincoln anecdotes in his paper. 

The original letter appears to have been destroyed or lost. 

Frederick F. Seely 
Allegheny College 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


The Quarterly solicits short notes and comments of the sort 
submitted by Mr. Seely above. Our News and Comment section 
will provide space for any worthwhile note that clarifies a refer- 
ence or provides new light on Lincoln, but which is not of suffi- 
cient length to justify an article. 


The Lincoln Memorial Association of Redlands, California, 
held open house at the Lincoln Shrine on Sunday afternoon, 
February 12. 


Charles E. Mason of Waukegan, Illinois, lecturer on the “Life 
and Times of Lincoln,” delivered more than twenty lectures on 
Lincoln during January and February in Chicago and vicinity. 
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A. L. Maresh of Cleveland, Ohio, delivered several lectures on 
Lincoln during the week end of February 12, in the Cleveland 
Area. 


On April 15, the Lincoln Fellowship of Southern California 
heard President Ralph G. Lindstrom read the address which he 
had given on February 12 at the Ford’s Theater in Washington. 
Dr. Edward F. Schewe gave a meditation on the eighty-fifth an- 
niversary of Lincoln’s assassination, and F, Ray Risdon displayed 
memorial items contemporaneous with the assassination. 


To the Boston Lincoln Group on April 15, Richard F. Lufkin 4 
gave the annual centenary address, “Lincoln in 1850,” illustrated a 
| with charts of Lincoln's travels on the circuit, classifications of q 
cases handled, and distribution of time in court, on the road, and 
; at home. Elwin L. Page discussed the correspondence of George 
, Fogg concerning the making of Lincoln's first cabinet. A feature 
of the program was a recorded message from Dr. F. Lauriston 
Bullard. 


Contributors 


David C, Mearns is Assistant Librarian of Congress and editor 
of The Lincoln Papers (1948). Bell Irvin Wiley is professor of 
history at Emory University and author of The Life of Johnny 
Reb, the Common Soldier of the Confederacy (1943). He is at 
, work ona forthcoming book The Life of Billy Yank. Fern Nance 
Pond is the author of Jntellectual New Salem in Lincoln’s Day 
(1938). Her “Letters of an Illinois Legislator: 1839-40” appeared y 
in the Quarterly for September, 1949. 
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R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY, CHICAGO AND CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
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BOOKS 


The Association has published a number of books. In 1946 it entered into an 
agreement whereby future books would be published jointly with pepe omg 
University Press. Members receive books published during their term of 
ship free of charge. Non-members may purchase them through the book trade or 
directly from Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. The following 
books have been published by the Association to date: 


1930—Paul M. Angle, New Letters and Papers of Lincoln, pp. xi, 387. (Out of print). 

193g—Paul M. Angle, Lincoln, 1854-1861. Being the Day-by-Day Activities of 
Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1854 to March 4, 1861, pp. Xxx, 400, 
maps. (Out of print.) 

1934—Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln’s New Salem, pp. xv, 128, 13 illustrations, 
map, decorative end-sheets. Reprinted in 1939, 1944, and 1947. $1.25. 

1935—Paul M. Angle, “Here I Have Lived”: A History of Lincoln's 
1821-1865, pp. XV, $18, 12 illustrations, map. Second printing, 1950. $3.75. 

1936—Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln, 1847-1853, Being the Day-by-Day Activities 
of Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1847 to December 31, 1853, pp. Ix, 
388, maps. (Out of print.) 

1938—Lincoln’s Springfield: A Guide Book & Brief History, pp. 32. 25¢. 

1938—William Dean Howells, Life of Abraham Lincoln. A facsimile of a personally 
corrected copy of the original, with Lincoln’s penciled corrections in the 
margins, pp. xvii, 100. (Out of print.) 

1939—Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln, 1840-1846, Being the Day-by-Day Activities of 
Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1840 to December 31, 1846, pp. xli, 391, 
maps. (Out of print.) 

1941—Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln, 1809-1839, Being the -by- Activities of 

Abraham Lincoln from February 12, 1839, pp. lxxxvii, 
256, charts, maps. (Out of print.) 

1943—Harry E. Pratt, The Personal Finances of Abraham Lincoln, pp. xiii, 198, 
24 illustrations, chart. $3.50. 


1944—Harry E. Pratt (comp.), Concerning Mr. Lincoln—In which Abraham Lincoln 
is Pictured as he Appeared to Leiter Writers of his Time, pp. ix, 145, 
decorated. $3.00. 


1945—William E. Baringer, A House Dividing—Lincoln as President Elect, pp. ix, 
956, 11 illustrations. $4.00. 

1946—Paul M. Angle, 4 Shelf of Lincoln Books—A Critical, Selective Bibliography 
of Lincolniana, pp. xvii, 142. $3.00. 


1947—Ben P. Thomas, Portrait for Posterity: Lincoln and His 
15, illustrations. $3.00. 


1948—Donald W. Riddle, Lincoln Runs for Congress, pp. ix, 217, 10 illustrations. 
$3.00. 


1949—William E. Baringer, Lincoln’s Vandalia, A Pioneer Portrait, pp. vii, 141, 
9 illustrations, decorative end sheets. $2.50. 
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